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FOREWORD 



STRANGER THAN FICTION 



IT was with no small amount of trepidation that I 
placed my modest card upon the silver salver and 
watched the neat little maid carry it through 
mysterious velvety curtains to a region beyond, from 
where presently there came a welcoming laugh, and a 
merry, "Do come in." 

Would she be changed? Would the title have 
robbed my friend of her simplicity ? Would the power 
of her money have altered her perspective? And 
would the bitterness of her Oriental life have sub- 
tracted from the sweetness of her personality? 

I hoped and prayed not. But meeting old friends 
is a risky business at best, especially if the friend in 
question has, by a marvelous trick of fate, become, 
over night as it were, an Egyptian Princess. 

That morning a city paper carried a double column 
cut of Princess Hassan seated upon an ornate chair, 
which the reporter had glibly called "the throne of 
Cleopatra." 

At the hotel desk I had asked timidly for "The 
Princess," and received the information that "Her 
Highness" would see me. 

The pomp and formality struck terror to my demo- 
cratic heart. "Her Highness," and I had called her 
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vi FOREWORD 

"Ola/* and borrowed her ribbons, or her carfare, or 
her beaux when we were in school. And once I re- 
membered, with painful recollection, I christened her 
"red-head," and was severely slapped for my imperti- 
nence. 

Would she now recall the dear old days of long ago ? 
The half-whispered plans apd hopes of our teens? 
The mischief and romance and foolishness we min- 
gled with school books and caramels? The gradual 
awakening to ambition which came with ribbon-tied 
diplomas and long skirts ? The light-hearted dabbling 
with the Arts ? The reverent awe of our matinee days? 
And finally, through the batteries of paternal protest, 
the realization of our fondest hopes, "the Stage" ? 

Ola Humphrey, or Pearl Ola, as she was called, was 
very young when she first acted, and she looked 
younger. A slim, red-haired, little Westerner, she was 
entrusted with a small part which she handled very 
capably, looking adorably pretty. I played an even 
smaller "bit," and hovered happily in the limelight of 
my friend's achievement, for her successful career as 
an actress was assured from the very first time she 
set her little foot proudly and firmly upon the stage. 

Ola and I chummed for, what seemed to us then, a 
long time, through the first work-filled ambitious years 
of our professional life. She climbed on and up, 
steadily and surely, striving, as an artist must, for 
every foot of the ladder, learning, achieving, pro- 
gressing, I trailing behind, a contented satellite. 

Her mother was perhaps her, or can I say, "our" ? 
greatest inspiration. She travelled with her daughter, 
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experiencing all the discomforting horrors of one- 
night stands, uncomplaining, womanly, a perfect 
mother. She planned and executed, to the minutest 
details, the costumes that Ola should wear, and every 
night she was to be found in the audience, condemn- 
ing, criticising, or praising, impartially and fairly. 
Praise from her was merited; a criticism welcomed 
with open arms. 

As Ola progressed, and bigger engagements were 
offered, we gradually drifted apart and for a year I 
saw nothing of my comrade but pictured visions of 
her in theatrical papers, and heard only an occasional 
word from her mother as to their whereabouts. 

At last, during the winter season, our routes 
crossed. My company was scheduled to play an en- 
gagement in the same town in which she was to appear 
upon the following night. By praying to the manage- 
ment and vowing I would reach the next "stand" in 
time for the night performance, or break my neck in 
the attempt, I was granted permission to stay and 
spend a day with Ola. 

She was playing in "The Prisoner of Zenda," and 
it being a matinee, I was enabled to see her perform- 
ance. I shall never forget it. I sat with her mother, 
and as we watched the beautiful Titian-haired "Flavia" 
we could only murmur : "She is a real Princess.** She 
seemed to me to give reason to that old trite saying 
of, "to the manner bom." She was so queenly, so 
gracious, so womanly, but why go into eulogies on 
paper ? When I met her, after the performance, words 
failed me, even as they do now. I simply hugged her 
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viii FOREWORD 

to pieces, make-up, coronation robes, and all, and 
called her a darling ! 

Now, when, after a longer separation, she was com- 
ing to greet me, a really truly Princess, would I be 
able to hug her as of old; or should I have to bow, 
and kiss her hand ? 

She decided for me. For, following the welcom- 
ing, "Do come in," I found myself in the embrace of 
a very charming woman, who kissed me, held me at 
arm's length, and exclaimed, even as I had exclaimed 
so long ago, "Oh, you darling !" 

In her butterfly-like boudoir, a fairy place of gold 
and brown and bronze, relieved with splendid dashes 
of peacock blue, and filled to the brim, it seemed, with 
flowers, I settled back in a satin brocaded chair and 
studied my Princess. 

She was changed, but it v/as a different change than 
I had expected. Sorrow and knowledge had left an 
ever-so-light touch upon her eyes and the comers of 
her mouth, marks which fled upon her frequent smile. 
Continental travel and Cosmopolitan experience had 
widened and deepened the light in her eyes. She 
looked clever, poised, gracious, capable and very beau- 
tiful. Her figure was fashionably slender, but dif- 
fered from the girlish form I had known. The differ- 
ence lay in rounded, womanly development, and in 
the exquisite modeling of her gown. Her hair, as be- 
fore, ensnared me with its flame-hued tendrils. It 
was not curly hair, Heaven forbid the word, but it 
waved, almost luxuriously, and it had been my envy 
and adoration for many years. 
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"Well?" the Princess smiled. 

"It is unbelievable," I ejaculated. 

"What is?" 

"That you are really here, just the same only more 
beautiful, and that I am talking to you and looking 
at you as if you were an ordinary mortal, when ^" 

She giggled deliciously. "Don't let it bother you," 
she said. "I don't." 

"I suppose you are used to it, the 'Your Highness' 
and the 'kowtowing' ?" 

A little look of sadness crept into her eyes. "I sup- 
pose I am. Back there" — she waved her hand, pre- 
sumably to the East, but really towards Fifth Avenue 
— "one gets used to it. Everyone is titled, more or 
less. Here — well, it doesn't seem right. I met an ac- 
quaintance in the hotel lobby who evidently did not 
know about my" — she laughed — "my appendage. For 
he shook hands, so 'Americanly,' and called me Miss 
Humphrey. I liked it. In this country," she stretched 
out her lovely jeweled hands, "we live a tailor-made, 
alert, democratic existence; titles, ceremony, and long 

trains are out of place. In the East " Her hands 

fell to her lap, and her shoulders drooped expressively. 

"Princess Hassan," I said severely. 

"Please don't," she interrupted me. 

'Well, Ola, then, but it seems so impertinent." 

'Pearl Ola," she insisted. 

'Very well, Pearl Ola, will you answer a question ? 
I have a natural-sized bump of curiosity added to a 
newspaper reporter's nose for news, and I am sizzling 
with anxiety." 
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X FOREWORD 

"Out with it," she demanded. "Is it— 'Do I think 
Oriental Princes make good husbands'? That is the 
pet question of the press/' 

"No, it is — Were you ever," my voice dropped ner- 
vously, "were you ever in a harem?" 

She laughed: "Often." 

"Yes, I know, but I mean did you — ^were you " 

"An inmate?" 

"Is it too personal a question?" 

She did not answer, but I noticed the same little look 
of sorrow in her eyes and in the curve of her mouth. 
It is a very long story, dear girl," she said at last. 
Since I have come home," she lingered on the word, 
"I have been asked many, many questions. Some I 
could not answer, others — well, you may have read 
in the papers ?" 

"I have literally devoured them." 

"Well, some were true and some were not. My 
coming back here has caused more comment than I 
desired. I just wanted to slip in, unnoticed." 

I shook my head. "You never were very good at 
getting under bushels," I protested. 

"I am afraid not, but I — oh !" — she dropped all re- 
straint and put her arms about me — "oh! I am so 
homesick! For California; for mother; for simplicity, 
and " 

"Ola," I looked at her sternly, "I think you should 
tell me all about it." 

She laughed. "And I suppose you would dig your 
nasty old inky pen into my poor, bleeding heart and 
make copy of my woes." 
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We laughed at the idea then, but later it was to 
come back to us. 

I spent the morning with the Princess — a wonder- 
fully interesting morning, filled with happy "Do 
you remembers?" and cosy chats of things that were, 
and are, but not of things to be. She showed me 
gowns from Paris; jewels from Africa, and silks, em- 
broideries and ornaments that were Oriental dreams. 
She told me of her tour around the world, starting 
at San Francisco, and playing in Honolulu, Australia, 
the Orient, India, and Egypt, until the company had 
described a semi-circle about the globe. It was a won- 
derful trip, and the American actress had reaped many 
laurels of which she spoke shyly and modestly 

"And then," I said when the subject was exhausted, 
"then you met and married Prince Hassan?" 

"Yes, then I met — and married Prince Hassan." 

"Was he" — I could not resist the question — "was 
he handsome ?" 

She nodded: "Very." 

"But " 

"Kipling has summed it all up," she answered 

slowly. 

" 'Oh ! East is East, and West is West,— 
And never the twain shall meet. 
Till earth and sky stand presently — 
At God*s great judgment seat.' " 

We were silent for a moment. Then "You do not 
think international marriage a good thing?" I asked. 
"Bigger minds than mine have argued that point." 
"Yes, but you speak from experience," I protested. 
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"That is true, but — well, you see I had every reason 
to believe that the Prince and I were people of the 
same likes and dislikes. He had been educated in Eng- 
land and Germany. He was thoroughly Europeanized. 
Except for his tarboosh you would have thought him 
an European, an Englishman perhaps, or a German." 

"But in marriage it was different ?" 

"Yes," she affirmed. "In marriage it was very dif- 
ferent. The women of the East are just the same, 
morally and mentally, as they were two or three thou- 
sand years ago. They are una wakened, they are slaves 
to tradition and to their husbands." 

'Has not that attitude been largely dispelled?" 
In Constantinople and some parts of Egypt, yes. 
But the members of the Khedival family are expected 
to toe just as straight an ethical line as in the olden 
days. The women are not to be seen unveiled. They 
wear Parisian frocks, but their faces are always 
swathed in endless chiffon." 

"You must have hated it." 

"Not at first. It was rather fun. And then in the 
beginning it was different. Cairo is a fascinating city, 
and well — perhaps it was the sand, and the sun, and 
the color, but I loved it." Her eyes became dark and 
dreamy. The atmosphere of the "Garden of Allah" 
enfolded her. "They who have tasted of the waters 
of the Nile, must return." 

"You would want to go back ?" I hoped that she 
would not be offended at my cross-questioning, but 
the situation was so appealing; the beautiful Amer- 
ican-born woman; the handsome Oriental Prince; 
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romance and adventure seemed spelled in every phase 
of the affair. 

"I would like to return," she replied, "but not now. 
Perhaps later when time has rounded off the rough 
comers of memory." 

We were silent for a moment, gazing through the 
windows upon the human river flowing down below. 

"How strange the city and the crowds must seem," 
I said, "after the Orient." 

"I love it all!" she exclaimed, her hands clasped. 
"It spells life and action. Oh! you cannot realize 
what it means to long for the sight of human beings — 
men and women and children, who speak your lan- 
guage, and understand your thoughts." She rose and 
paced the apartment nervously. "I have clung to the 
stupid harem women, begging for sympathy; I have 
watched the crowds through my hideous veil as I was 
driven down the streets — Arabs, Egyptians, and 
Turks, alien, uninteresting, undemonstrative; and I 
have longed for the clasp of a hand and the ring of a 
familiar voice. At first," she smiled wanly, "I made 
the mistake of thinking that everything was to be as 
before. I quickly learned the truth. I was a prisoner 
— ^my husband's prisoner. I was to see no one, be seen 
by no one. My days were spent in a walled court, 
or a secluded harem. Even the windoyirs were 
screened. That is Egypt; screened, subdued, subtly 
silent." 

"Do you mean you had no friends, no amusements ?" 

She nodded : "Friends ? Who was there to be my 
friend? And as for amusement — well, there was 
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dancing, endless harem dancing and singing, that was 
all." She paused before the window, and flung out 
her arms to the big street: "I have come back," she 
cried. "I want life, and people, and work. I have 
been buried alive. Now I have come back." 

The little maid entered discreetly with a florist's 
box. Ola smiled. "People will send me flowers," she 
complained, looking at the massed blossoms in the 
room. "Do you know I have grown to almost hate 
flowers, and perfumes, and silks, and jewels, all the 

things you and I and any other normal woman should 
adore. In the East, flowers, heavy, exotic tropical 
flowers were hedged about me like a pall. I was stifled 
with the rich odors of Oriental perfumes. Silks be- 
came shrouds; jewels, chains. Now they remind me 
of harem life; of petted luxury. I feel that I want to 
strip myself bare of all such affectations. I want to 
live simply, in the sun. Do you remember this pic- 
ture?" she asked, procuring a silver framed portrait 
from the mantel. Indeed I did. It was a snap-shot I 
had taken of a girl in a gingham dress standing in a 
garden, her hair down her back, and a rosy-cheeked 
apple in her hand. It was the Ola of long ago. "That's 
what I want to be," she cried. "Not the Princess Has- 
san; not Ola Humphrey, the actress; just Pearl Ola, 
the little Calif omian, in a sunbonnet and a gingham 
gown. I hate their old flowers," she cried petulantly, 
throwing the box aside. 

The lid came off and a miniature cascade of tiny yel- 
low blooms fell from the tissue paper. Primroses, 
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spring primroses, star-petaled, daintily tinted and 
fragrant. 

"Oh!'' cried the Princess, an unmistakable ring of 
happiness in her voice. "Oh, the darlings ! Are they 
not pretty? Quick, Marie! A vase. A big, deep 
bowl, so that I may bury my nose in their sweet 
fragrance. I love primroses!" she added, turning to 
me. "Only one person in the world knows that and 
sends them." She handled the flowers tenderly. 
"They are so pure and innocent. The very antithesis 
of a flower I hate most of all." 

"And that is " 

She shuddered, and her grasp tightened upon the 
primroses. "It is a long-stemmed, flaunting flower 
and it grows at the water's edge, standing out like 
blood against the white sand. It is called the Iris — 
the Purple Iris. That," she bowed her head, "was 
what they called me — The Purple Iris.' " 

I took her hand. "Ola," I said, seriously, "you 
have suffered, I know, but you have come through the 
fire grandly and nobly. It is in your eyes. Do you 
not think that what you have suffered should be a 
warning to others? I do not mean to moralize, but 
dear, honestly, if someone had told you the very plain 
truth about the Orient, about the vast, impregnable^ 
existing difference lying between it and our Occident^ 
don't you think that it would have saved you much 
misery ?" 

"You mean that I should tell all ? Bare my heart ? 
Reveal my sufferings? Oh," she shuddered, "I could 
not!" 
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"If someone else had been brave, you would have 
been saved." 

"Oh, I am not a coward," she protested. "It is not 
fear. It is Oh ! there are so many things, shock- 
ing and unbelievable to Western minds. I learned 

them all, bitterly, one by one. I could not " She 

broke down. I took a primrose from her hand. 

"If you saw a girl," I said, slowly, "who was like 
this flower, pure, and innocent, and dainty, and you 
saw the blossom transplanted to a foreign soil where 
you knew it would diei in the dry sand, killed by the 
■devouring roots of tropical plants, would you not raise 
a finger in protest? Would you see it wither, un- 
warned?" 

She bowed her head; "I understand," she said. 

"I knew you would." 

We kissed each other silently and tenderly, and I 
left her alone, her lap filled with primroses; her 
thoughts, I was sure, far, far away, across the seas, 
where another flower, a strange purple Iris, bloomed 
in the white sand at the desert's edge. 

One evening I received a message asking me to come 
to Ola's apartments at midnight. Surprised but none 
the less pleased, I hastened to keep the appointment. 

There was a perceptible air of suspense and excite- 
ment about the little maid who opened the door in 
response to my ring. 

"Is the Princess ill ?" I began, then stopped, amazed. 
Marie, a trim, slender young person, was rigged out 
in the costume of an Arabian waiting woman. She 
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put her knees together and blushed at my astonished 
glance. 

"I think Her Highness has gone mad," she whis- 
pered. "Is it not a terrible dress ? But she made me 
wear it. You are to go right in/' she added. Amazed, 
I followed my barefooted guide. The butterfly 
boudoir was transformed. All modem furniture and ' 
bric-a-brac had been removed, luxurious divans were 
covered with silky draperies and soft pillows. Little 
taborets, near the heads of the lounges, held coffee 
trays and sweetmeats ; perfumed smoke curled up from 
brass braziers, and in the subdued red light one felt 
oneself plunged into an atmosphere redolent of the 
Orient. The room might have been a Prince's harem. 
I felt strangely awkward in my Fifth Avenue evening 
frock, and, when a curtain swished softly, a golden 
bracelet tinkled, and a voice greeted me, I turned in 
astonishment to meet the Princess. 

She was gorgeously and marvelously dressed in the 
costume of a Turkish harem woman. Only the veil 
was lacking and her eyes danced out at me mischiev- 
ously. 

"What are you up to ?' I demanded. "It is like the 
old days of 'dress-up-and-play.' You beautiful, fairy 
Princess," I added, kissing her. "What does it mean?'* 

She drew me down beside her upon the divan. 

"Do you like me as a harem lady?" 

"You are gorgeous. But why ?" 

"Hush!" From another room came the sounds of 
wailing music, dreamy and seductive. Ola closed her 
eyes as if in pain. 
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"It brings it all back," she said. 

"Why do you torture yourself?" Tasked, kneeling 
by her and caressing her hand. Twin tears stole from 
her lashes. She tilted back my head and looked into 
my eyes. 

"It was what you said, O scribe, that morning. You 
made me realize how selfish and wicked I was to wish 
to keep my secret." 

I grasped her hand. "Then you are going to tell ?" 

"Listen. There are only three people in the world 
to whom I would tell my story. One is my mother, 
and I would not even want her to know the full bitter- 
ness of my life. The other is a certain person who 
understands many things." 

"And sends primroses ?" I ventured. 

She nodded : "And the third is yourself. We have 
known each other for a long time, O scribe, and your 
writing of the sorrows of others has opened your 
heart and your mind to sympathetic understanding. — 
It is to you that I would tell my story." 

For a moment I saw a beautiful vision, dear to the 
heart of every writer, that of a real, throbbing, breath- 
ing, life-story laid bare under my microscope. But I 
shook my head. 

"I could not do it, Ola," I said. "It would crop 
out somewhere. I could never keep the secret. You 
are such a vivid personality. I would have to write 
you, just you." 

"I want you to write me," she said in a low voice. 

I looked at her unbelievingly. Then I flung my 
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arms about her. "Oh, you wonderful woman!" I 
cried. 

She smiled. "I have thought it all out," she said. 
"I have had my rooms done over, as you see. To get 
the atmosphere, to paint the picture, I felt that I must 
take you, hand in hand with me, into the very essence 
of the Orient. Every night at midnight, for six 
nights, I am going, like an American Scheherazade, to 
tell you a story, a modern Arabian-Night story. Lend 
me your ears, dear scribe, and your patience, and I 
will unfold to you the Narratives of the Nile, even as 
the Nile itself unfolded them to me. You shall hear 
of love, and sudden death; of adventure and crime; 
romance, passion and lust; of the secrets that were 
told me on the palace roof under the crescent moon; 
of plots laid bare, in the dead of night, in perfume- 
laden harems. And you shall listen and learn. Then 
one day, when you come to me with the bright, new 
pages of your manuscript, we will bless it and start it 
out upon its journey." 

She procured a slip of paper from the bosom of her 
costume and gave it to me. 

"This is all I ask," she said. 

In the dim light of the make-believe harem I read 
the message. It was inscribed to me, and it ran as 
follows : 

"I HEREBY AUTHORIZE my friend, the scribe, 
to set down upon paper what I shall tell her of my life 
in the Orient. I do not vouch for the truthfulness of 
what I tell. As the incense bums and the music plays, 
love and life are painted with glowing colors, and facts 
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and fancies mingle with the smoke clouds of im- 
agination. I only ask that she depict, modestly, the 
part I have played in the narratives I am about to re- 
veal, and, that no one may be shamed, I beg her to 
keep identities and personalities a strict secret. To this 
I set my hand and seal, upon a day in spring, in the 
Year of our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Fifteen, 
A.D. 
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BOOK THE FIRST 

THE PURPLE IRIS 



UNDER THE CRESCENT 



THE AMERICAN GIRL 

SHE is a success, isn't she!" exclaimed the Hon. 
Mrs. Walcliffe-Smith, as the velvet curtains 
fell softly into place and Cairene society ap- 
plauded its approval. "I think we are very lucky hav- 
ing her coming to-night, you know." 

"Awfully jolly," her broad-backed husband, who 
was "something in the department," nodded. "But 
oh ! I say, look at Tousson !" 

A great many people were looking at Prince Tous- 
son and exchanging wise glances, for the habitual 
languidness had dropped like a cloak from His High- 
ness' shoulders; he was sitting stiffly erect, his eyes 
fastened intently upon the face of the actress, who, in 
response to the applause, was bowing her thanks, still 
gowned in the costume of her comedy. 

Her wide-rimmed black Gainsborough was tilted to 
an angle that enhanced her profile and the theater spot- 
light glittered upon her satin frock; sent diamond 
darts from the jewels at her throat and the buckles of 
her Colonial slippers ; brought the red of her hair to 
an intense warmth and silhouetted the tout ensemble 
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of the well-poised figure in bold relief against the blue- 
black velvet. 

No one in the correctly dressed audience blamed 
the Prince for his star-gazing, unless perhaps it was an 
English bud of twenty-six who felt the contrast 
keenly. "Anyone," she complained, "with any sort 
of a figure, can be beautiful with all that paint and 
the lights." And she bitterly realized the unfairness 
of life. Money, a title, tons of good British respecta- 
bility and four winters in Cairo had utterly failed to 
attract the attention of the indolent, handsome, bache- 
lor Prince, who so plainly advertised his interest in 
the charming American actress. 

For the Lady of the Gainsborough was of the West, 
and though she had reached Cairo via London, and 
her company, accent and play bore the stamp of 
"home," yet there was something in her that spoke of 
the broadness and freeness of her own land. In her 
voice one could hear the clarity of the mountain stream 
blending into the deeper tones of the murmuring pines ; 
in her portrayed emotion was the wild strength of the 
prairie wind ; in her love the magic depth of a South- 
ern night; in her laugh all the dimpling softness of 
the plains, and the perfume of her personality was the 
keen west wind from the sea, mingling with the orange 
blossoms. 

As she disappeared behind the velvet folds. Prince 
Tousson drew a deep breath and faced the lighted 
auditorium. An exceptionally tall, well-groomed man, 
his eyes and rather cruel mouth were the only hint of 
his Orientalism. In fact, as he turned and greeted 
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Walcliffe-Smith, shaking hands in European fashion, 
it would have been difficult to distinguish the Egyp- 
tian from the Englishman. The latter greeted the 
Prince unofficially. They had been friends at Oxford 
and when alone dropped easily into old habits of 
speech. 

"What do you think of it— or rather of her ?" Wal- 
cliffe-Smith could barely wait to ask the question. 

**Oh — so — so. Your British plays are very stupid, 
heavy and horribly abridged. I seem always to pic- 
ture a be whiskered Censor, armed with huge scissors, 
carefully clipping the dainty, blue-tinted lines from the 
dull white manuscript." 

^You have not answered my question." 
The lady? Oh, yes, interesting, but tall. We 
Easterners do not like high women. They can see 
from their husband's line of vision, and it makes them 
independent. By the way, Wally, will you carry my 
apologies to your wife? There is a beast of a session 
at the Palace to-night, and I have got to show up. Will 
you tell her?" 

"She'll be cut up, but, of course . . . Gone to quite 
a bit of trouble, too ; it's to be the 'affair of the season,' 
you know. Without you — well " 

The Prince laughed. "You flatter, and you know 
perfectly well that without me a lot of unnecessary 
bowing and scraping is done away with and everyone 
has a jolly time." 

"Not a bit of it ! They like it ! The women know 
it is becoming to their shoulders." 

The Prince laughed again. "That reminds me," he 
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said. "At the Diplomatic ball — ^that awful Yankee 
woman, you know — fair, fat and over forty — ^loads of 
money — pork or mines — don't know which. Well, she 
— she bowed so low and stayed there so long I posi- 
tively blushed and had to look away !" 

'l.ike fun you did!" 

"Oh, absolutely! And when she did straighten up 
— ril be blowed, if she didn't creak!" 

Both men laughed and Walcliffe-Smith forgot him- 
self so far as to slap His Highness on the back. 

"Well," he finally said, rising to go, "I suppose I 
must tell May you can't make it." 

"Yes, I'm sorry." 

"So am I. She'll take it hard. Think you'd have 
been amused at that. May has a new lioness, the little 
American" — with a jerk of his head towards the stage 
— "is coming to be shown off. Well — there goes the 
curtain. Au revoir !" 

But when the Hon. Walcliffe-Smith reached his 
wife's side he did not tell her of His Highness' de- 
cision. 

The fourth act of the comedy passed smoothly, but 
with no glamour and less interest until the climax of 
the denouement when Miss Steffens made a sensa- 
tional entrance. There was little for her to do; in 
past scenes she had proved her worth as a player and 
reaped her laurels ; now, as she came slowly to the arms 
of her stage lover, the actress' eyes, happy and 
friendly, swept the audience with a quick, comprehen- 
sive glance and rested, for a moment, upon the tense, 
white face of Prince Tousson as he leaned from his 
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box. Perhaps her smile and the tender light in her 
eyes were meant only for her leading man, but they 
seared into the heart of the Prince and kindled a flame 
destined to burn on until only the grey ashes of dead 
desire remained. 

A few moments later, as Walcliffe-Smith assisted 
his wife into the waiting limousine, a dark-skinned 
youth, in a page's uniform, stood before him, salaam- 
ing. 

"His Serene Highness, Protector of the Poor," 
piped the lad, "do wish to inform most Honored Sir, 
that His Highness' duties at the Palace will not for 
long detain. With greatest pleasure he accept invita- 
tion of Honored Sir." 

"Was there any doubt of the Prince's coming?" 
Mrs. Walcliffe-Smith asked, anxiously. 

"Not the slightest!" replied her lord, tugging his 
mustaches. 

It was the fashion, that winter in Cairo, to give 
smart parties at Shepheard's. The Oriental supper 
rooms adeptly combined picturesque backgrounds with 
Swiss waiters and the artistic conceptions of French 
chefs. The Walcliffe-Smith reception was held in 
one of the larger rooms, and upon Miss Steffens' ar- 
rival was pronounced quite the "affair of the season." 
The American prodigy proved an unqualified success, 
and if her hostess had any misgivings, as did several 
of the Dowagers ("An actress, my dear, and an 
American!"), they were quickly dispelled by the girl's 
natural ease and untheatric manner. 
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Prince Tousson, arriving dramatically late, was per- 
mitted to take Sara Steffens in to supper. 

''I am awfully glad," he whispered, as they passed 
tip the stairs, "but horribly frightened." 

"Frightened !'' she echoed. "That does not half de- 
scribe my sensations. I am literally shaking in my 
shoes! Are you not a real Prince? And am I not 
walking with you as if you were an ordinary mortal?" 

"Ah! but my fear is the greater, I insist. See my 
hand ; how it trembles. I am a mere Prince and very 
mortal. You are a lioness !" 

She laughed. "A very tame one, I'm afraid, and 
positively guaranteed not to bite." 

Laughing, shelooked up at him and their eyes met. 
It seemed to the girl that for the flash of a second she 
was absolutely and wholly wrapped up, engulfed, hid- 
den in this man. It was as if his drooping eyelids 
had closed about her and though she scream and strug- 
gle no one would hear or free her. She felt suffocated 
and involuntarily put her hand to her throat. Prince 
Tousson gravely bowed her to a chair. The emotion 
had passed and they chatted lightly. 

Tousson, when he so desired, was a witty and 
charming companion and his high pinnacle in Cairene 
I society enabled him to paint vivid Post Impressionistic 
portraits of the various lights and near-lights seated 
at the long table. The conversation became quite tete- 
a-tete to the utter seclusion of an unknown man at 
Sara's left. Not until an Arab servant, salaaming un- 
til he bent double, ventured to offer the Prince a let- 
ter, did Miss Steffens have an opportunity to glance 
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$ 

at her neighbor. Turning quickly, she was surprised 
to find a pair of keen, gray eyes looking directly into 
hers. A little flustered, she smiled. 

"Please do not say the decorations are beautiful." 
The voice was as cool as the eyes and as masculine as 
the square jaw. 

"I never say bromidic things," she laughed. "Did I 
meet you? I think not." 

"That is quite bromidic. No, you certainly did not, 
although I hovered hopefully in the vanguard and 
tried to think my name into Mrs. Walcliflfe-Smith's 
pretty head." 

"Are you not an American ?" 

"Guilty," he pleaded. 

"So am I." 

"No!" 

"Of course, didn't you know that? Am I so — so 
British?" 

"British? No, not exactly, although in your play 
to-night I would have sworn to it. But you are more 
than just British — ^you are perhaps — Cosmopolitan. 
You use your hands when you speak — that makes you 
French; the accent on your V is decidedly London; 
your ..." 

The rest was lost in a badly suppressed exclamation 
from Prince Tousson. He was speaking in Arabic to 
the cowering servant and Sara, seeing his expression, 
felt that if it were not for the guests and the sur- 
roundings. Prince Tousson would have struck the man 
down. He turned to her, apologizing. 

"It is a letter," he explained. "I absolutely will not 
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be bothered with business, no matter if it be life or 
death, at such a time as this." 

"But, surely," she remonstrated, "it must be very 
important." The servant again approached. He was 
trembling with fright, but Yussuf had been com- 
manded to deliver the letter to His Highness. The 
Prince seized the missive and tore it twice, clenching* 
the pieces in his fist. Yussuf salaamed and backed 
away. He had done his best. 

Sara laughed, nervously : 

"I had reason to be afraid of you, O Prince. You 
have a nasty temper !" 

"No, I am impatient. I will not be bothered. When 
a man is with a beautiful woman. ..." He placed 
his hand, still holding the torn letter, upon the back 
of her chair. Again their eyes met and again she ex- 
perienced that curious sensation of being embraced. 
His hand relaxed and the papers fluttered to the floor. 
Once more the emotion had passed. 

Stanly Clyde noted the little comedy and smiled. 

"The Prince is strong for my beautiful country- 
woman," he thought and felt rather lonely. Not long- 
in Cairo and holding an important but not diplo- 
matically high position, that of Secretary to the Amer- 
ican Consul, Clyde did not go about much and conse- 
quently felt bored and not a little piqued at the very 
evident haste with which the fair American had dis- 
pensed with his conversation. Casting about for a 
means to re-attract her attention, he spied her fan lying 
near the edge of the table, at no great distance from 
his hand. His lady was occupied with her supper. 
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Good! No one was looking. Grinning wickedly, he 
pushed the fan carefully and it fell to the floor. Now 
the proud lady with the red curls at the nape of her 
neck would have to turn. She did, with a little ex- 
clamation, "Oh, my fan!" 

"Allow me." 

Speaking rapidly to keep her attention, Clyde 
stooped; the scattered white papers caught his eye, 
and staring up at him were four words, pregnant with 
meaning: "Ottoman Empire" and "Moslem upris- 
ing." Clyde had witnessed the Prince's destruction of 
the letter and a quick recollection of the strange in- 
sistence of the Arab servant made him realize that 
here was a document of no mean importance. 
Scarcely stopping to think if his act were honorable, 
he scooped the pieces together, recovered the fan and 
returned it to Miss Steffens. A few minutes later the 
hostess rose. Stanly slipped the papers into his pocket 
and, for a time, forgot their existence. 

In stating that May Walcliffe-Smith had gone to a 
good deal of trouble over her party, her husband spoke 
truthfully. She had scoured Cairo for a means of 
novel entertainment and had struck upon a band of 
Bedouin dancers and musicians. 

Dancing was no novelty to the residents or even the 
tourists of Cairo. The Dervishes, snake-charmers 
and countless other professionals were entirely passe, 
but to secure a genuine Bedouin tribe, with their wild 
music and wilder dancing, was a coup, and the guests 
settled down upon the divans, distinctly interested. 

Prince Tousson sat by Sara, watching her lazily 
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through a cloud of smoke. At the first notes from 
the stringed glass bottles he saw a shiver pass over 
her as though she were cold or frightened. Then, 
as the strains grew sweeter and stranger and more 
than eerie, her exotic soul seemed to pass on and up- 
ward with the music; her face in its rich red frame 
was delicately white, the lips a glowing cut of color. 
Tousson bent over her. 

"You feel that you have heard just such music> 
somewhere, before?'* 

"Yes," she whispered. "It js wonderful. It calls to 
me. I seem to see the desert, to know it, and I have 
never been there." 

"I would like to be the first to show you the desert,'^ 
the Prince replied, slowly. 

The music changed to a rhythmic beat, pulse-stir- 
ring and insistent. The dancers, eight girls, entered 
slowly, arms upraised, their lithe, sinuous bodies glis- 
tening like burnished copper. Gold-brown children of 
the sands, they painted in every move of wild abandon- 
ment the freedom, the pride, the very soul of the 
Sahara. 

The American girl was enchanted. At the finish 
of the dance one of the girls approached her, carrying; 
a beautiful single flower, a purple blossom. Sara ac- 
cepted the gift, smiling. 

"Tell her, please, that I thank her," she said, tum-^ 
ing to the Prince, and was surprised to find him upon 
his feet, speaking in Arabic to the little dancer who- 
cowered before him. At an imperious gesture front 
Tousson and an evident command to "go," the girl 
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straightened up, her thin nostrils quivering, her hands 
clenched. 

"Thou wilt pay!" she cried. "By Allah, thou wilt 
pay!" 

Tousson clapped his hands. Two enormous Nubi- 
ans sprang up, from nowhere it seemed to Sara, and 
seized the girl. Her companions gathered about her, 
gesticulating excitedly and pouring a vehement stream 
of Arabic apology upon Prince Tousson. Barely lift- 
ing his hand, he motioned the group away and the 
girl was led off. But at the door she turned and looked 
at the Prince, and her wide dark eyes burned with a 
vindictive hate. 

The whole scene had taken but a few minutes, and 
already the well-bred guests were chatting and laugh- 
ing. The hostess came hurrying up. Prince Tousson 
bowed. 

I beg to apologize for the disturbance," he said; 
the girl was mad, or perhaps mistook me for a lover." 

"Oh, you mustn't say a word, Your Highness. It 
was all very dramatic. I was quite thrilled, but so 
sorry you should have been annoyed! I really think 
some of those desert creatures are quite mad. Liv- 
ing alone in that terrible sand does it, I suppose. Don't 
you think so. Miss Steffens ?" 

But the American hardly realized she was appealed 
to. As Mrs. Walcliffe-Smith said, the affair had been 
dramatic and all that was emotional in the actress in- 
stantly realized the possibilities of the situation. She 
saw the little Bedouin in her desert home; free, un- 
trammeled and innocent. She saw the handsome 
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Prince riding by, perhaps stopping at the Oasis and 
meeting the girl, in her straight, dark robes with the 
earthen water jar poised on her pretty head. She 
saw, and she shuddered, his wonderful eyes, half 
closed, embracing in their burning glance the soul and 
the body of the little brown maid. 

The American girl slept badly that night and early 
in the morning, Bessie, her English maid, brought to 
her bedside a curiously woven basket filled with the 
same strange purple blooms destined to play such an 
important role in her life. Attached was a little card: 



U I 



Naharak said!' *May your day be happy,' 
At the sunset we will see the sands of 
Gizeh and the Pyramids of Egypt." 
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THE SERPENT COILS 

IT was not until he reached his rooms that 
Stanly Clyde remembered the torn letter. Piec- 
ing the scraps together, he obtained this start- 
ling result : 

Come at once to the Palace 

Moslem uprising threat ened. 

Ottoman Empire calls upon us 

to fight Your presence here 

imperative Said Pasha 

Clyde pondered over the letter. The signature was 
the most important in Egypt. The Prince's presence 
must have indeed been imperative if the Pasha 
would commit such valuable information to pa- 
per. The American felt that some move must be 
made at once. The news did not diplomatically af- 
fect his country, but, in the face of a threatened Mos- 
lem uprising, meaning, as he knew too well, the at- 
tempted massacre of the "unbelievers," the flags of all 
Christian Nations here blended into the sign of the 
Cross. It was plainly his duty to give the warning to 
the n)an who could do most to avert a catastrophe^ 

13 
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Sir Godfrey, his very good friend, and the Consul- 
Greneral for the Protectorate. Perhaps if his own chief 
had been in Cairo, Stanly would have consulted him, 
hut Lorimer was away in Alexandria, and any attempt 
at communication would not only delay matters, but 
be unwise. Since the fateful day when European war 
was declared, diplomatic relations in Egypt had been 
strained to the breaking point. It is impossible for 
Christian minds to realize the humiliation that Mo- 
hammedans feel under Christian rule, and, if the word 
of the Ottoman Empire were true, a long-waited 
chance to throw off the yoke was at hand. 

Clyde found Sir Godfrey at his desk, his beloved 
Times spread before him and his faithful servant, 
Mehemit Ali, ever ready at his elbow with a long 
^'Scotch and soda." The men greeted one another affa- 
bly, and Sir Godfrey, without rising, waved one hand 
invitingly towards the Scotch and the other in depre- 
ciation towards the Times. 

"Blast it all," he drawled, "this paper's absolutely 
going to the bow-wows. Here is an article simply pan- 
ning the life out of the Egyptian Department, and the 
chap who wrote it frankly admits he was never within 
five hundred miles of Suez." 

Clyde laughed. "People do have strange notions," 
he admitted. "I confess before I came here I thought 
you were running things pretty badly. Sort of ruffling 
up the natives, you know. But, by jove! since Tve 

seen the irrigation ! Well, an American could not 

have done it better! There, now, does that antidote 
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your Times article? Get rid of your man/' he added; 
"I have something to show you." 

A wave of the hand and Mehemit Ali was gone, 
silent and soft- footed, a veritable shadow of a servant. 
Clyde spread the papers before Sir Godfrey, who ad- 
justed his eye-glass, but quickly dropped it, his eyes 
opening wide as he realized the import of the mes- 
sage. 

"By jove !" was all he could say. Engrossed in the 
letter which Sir Godfrey slowly read aloud, they did 
not hear the little scraping noise as Mehemit Ali care- 
fully pushed aside a secret panel in the wainscotted 
wall and for a brief moment listened and understood. 

When Clyde rose to go, Mehemit Ali was promptly 
on hand to aid him into his coat, give him his hat and 
stick, usher him to the street door and call blessings 
of Allah upon him for the donated coin. 

Back in the library, Sir Godfrey strode impatiently 
up and down, tugging his mustaches. 

**My hat and coat," he ordered, as Mehemit Ali 
entered. But, with the desired articles on, the Consul 
felt a sudden reversion of spirit. It was nasty business, 
the whole affair. He knew he was watched. If they 
got wind of the warning — well, he must do his duty. 

"A Scotch, Mehemit, and make it strong." 

He turned to the window, hands clasped behind him, 
thoughts, perhaps, far away in the "right little tight 
little Isle." 

For the skilled Mehemit, it was but the work of a 
second to mix the Scotch and into the liquor dissolve 
the contents of a slim, brown paper. 
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Sir Godfrey reached the hall feeling, as he after- 
wards expressed it, "queer," but before he could pass 
through the opened door to the street he crumpled up, 
falling like a stunned animal. 

With no great haste, the servant carried the inert 
figure of his master to the bedroom, disrobed and put 
him in bed, felt his pulse, listened to his breathing, 
made a quick search of his clothing, found the scraps 
of paper and, still calm and collected, left the house and 
sped out into the night. 

The counsel chamber of the Palace was a lofty, deep- 
arched apartment, worthy of higher ambitions for a 
country's welfare than the plots and plans whispered 
and perhaps forgotten by all save the dumb, carved 
walls. 

It now held an agitated group of men seated about 
a long polished table. Grave statesmen mingled with 
bearded Cadis, for in the East the priests are always 
to be found with the councillors, and at the head of 
the table, Said Pasha, the man of the hour, sat patiently 
twirling his thumbs and only at intervals looking up 
to give an imperative order or gently refute some prop- 
osition from an over-heated statesman. 

Two soldiers entered with a trembling rag of a 
brown man. 

"He will tell nothing. Your Highness." The first 
soldier spoke, salaaming. 

"H'm." Said Pasha eyed the Arab, searchingly. 
"You still claim, O dog, that you delivered the letter ?' 

"Yes, yes. Your Highness, with my own unclean 
hands. Rather will I die than disobey." 
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"Well, you are apt to die. If you delivered the let- 
ter, why is not Prince Tousson here? We have waited 
— ^two, three hours. That letter would have brought 
His Highness within the moment. You lie like the dog 
you are. Take him away !" 

"Your Highness," screamed Yussuf. "By Allah, I 
swear it ! The letter was delivered. It was His High- 
ness, the Prince, who tore it." 

"Impossible!" thundered Said Pasha. "Take him 
away and see that he lies no more." 

A slave entered hurriedly : "The spy, Mehemit Ali, 
seeks entrance, Your Highness. He brings news." 

"Admit him. Wait," he added, as the soldiers pre- 
pared to drag Yussuf off. "We will see what this 
spy has to say." 

Mehemit Ali spread the papers before Said Pasha 

and waited, head bowed. With a swift exclamation 
Said Pasha pieced the letter together. 

"The dog spoke truthfully," he muttered. "Free 
him," he commanded, but turned a deaf ear to the cries 
of "Allah be praised !" from the freed Yussuf. 

"How did you come by this ?" he demanded of Mehe- 
mit Ali. 

"An American stranger, one Stanly Clyde, brought 
it to the house of my master, O Illustrious One. Then 
did my master prepare to carry it forth to the infidels, 
but, strangely, he fell asleep, so I, most humble slave, 
brought it to Your Highness, O protector of the 
Poor." 

"Very good. Reward this man, and, Mehemit Ali," 
as the man backed away, "watch well and carefully. 
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It were better that thy master remained, not ill, but in- 
disposed. Well, gentlemen," he turned to the men at 
the long table, "my cousin has played us a strange 
trick, but — see, here he comes, he will speak for him- 
self/' 

At that moment. Prince Tousson, cool and debonair, 
entered the council chamber. 

"Ah!'' he bowed to each man in the order of his 
rank, exchanging the Arabic salutation. They watched 
him, wondering what he would say. 

"My cousin,'' Said Pasha began, the formalities 
over, "thee hath disappointed us cruelly. The Council 
Board has been dark, missing the light of thy counte- 



nance." 



Said Pasha had not been educated abroad, and he 
retained entirely the speech and manners of the earlier 
Egyptians, hating with a bitter hatred the innovations 
of European dress and customs affected by his younger 



cousm. 



I am sorry," Tousson replied, shortly. "A recep- 
tion at Shepheards' occupied my attention." 

"That we know only too well. When thee did not 
come and affairs pressed urgently, a letter was dis- 
patched. It has but lately returned, thus," with a 
gesture at the torn papers. "We would not censor 
thee, O cousin, but had it not been wiser to have read 
the missive ?" 

Tousson whistled softly. "Who found it?" he de- 
manded. 

"One Stanly Clyde, associated with the American 
Consul, I believe." Tousson nodded. "He delivered 
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it to Sir Godfrey. Had it not been for the faithfulness 
of Mehemit AH, his servant, the message would have 
done great damage/' 

^Good for Mehemit !" the Prince interpolated. 

We need hardly impress upon Your Highness the 
danger of the action?" 

Tousson evaded the question. "How about the 
American?" he asked. 

"He will be watched. Until he learns of Sir God- 
frey's indisposition, there is no risk." 

The subject was allowed to drop and the graver 
business, which had awaited Tousson's coming, dis- 
cussed. 

It was at length decided that the Prince, as a High 
Priest of the Bektashie, should journey to Constanti- 
nople, and there learn the decision of the Order as to 
the course the country was to take should Turkey be- 
come embroiled in the European conflict. 

Little of this momentous counsel reached the ears 
of Prince Tousson. His mind was still in the theater; 
in the supper room. Again and again he could see the 
red hair and redder lips; he could feel the thrill that 
passed over Sara at the first notes of the Bedouin mu- 
sic ; he could . . . But he was sharply brought to his 
senses by the high-pitched voice of a fanatical Cadi, 
who, with upraised hands, was pleading for his cause. 

"The power of Islam shall be felt. Too long have 
we suffered, the yoke of unbelievers. The sword shall 
be upheld in the temples and a holy war declared that 
will forever wipe the stain of Christianity from the 
pure white emblem of Mahomet !" 
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The men rose to the challenge, breasts heaving, dark 
eyes flashing. Prince Tousson staggered to his feet, 
clutching the table for support. She — ^the American 
girl — was a Christian. 
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EAST AND WEST 

THE sands of Gizeh at sunset; the Pyramids, 
gold palaces of the desert ; the silent, watchful 
Sphinx waiting on, on, ever the same, vast, 
indomitable and indefinable. Sara experienced a de- 
sire to cry, to cover her face from the blinding beauty 
of it all and weep like a frightened child. She invol- 
untarily tightened her grasp upon Prince Tousson's 
arm. He seemed to understand, for quite naturally 
he took her fingers and thus, h^nd in hand, they went 
out into the desert ; into the glory of the dying sun. 

They had come down Ismail's road, under the 
shadow of the lebbek trees, driving slowly in the 
Prince's high-power car and stopping at the Mena 
House, there to leave all modernity behind them as 
they turned their faces to the Great Monuments. 

They approached the Pyramid of Khuf u, and in the 
silence watched the drama of the twilight. Slowly it 
sank — ^the Boat of the Sun ; Khuns, sacred god of the 
moon, arose, majestic, cold and pale silver; gradually 
the gold of sand and rock grew dark and shadowy; 
camels, moving across the dunes, were velvety black; 
a bird, poised high in the heavens, a mere speck of 
ebony. The sun was gone; silver the sands; inky- 
black the Pyramids. 
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"It makes one feel," Sara whispered, "that God is 
very near." 

"I knew you would understand." The Prince's 
voice was low. "You are an artist and your soul is 
full of color. To-morrow I shall bring you here at 
high noon, when the blue of the sky is intense and the 
heat rises in golden waves from the sand. For every 
hour and minute of the day the desert holds a new 
glory. They," he continued, with a contemptuous 
wave of his hand towards a few belated tourists, "they 
do not understand. They toil to the top of the great 
Pyramid; they descend to its depths; they pretend to 
understand the hieroglyphics and cartouches of a dead 
and far wiser race; thev climb to the ears of the 
Sphinx and whisper their silly thoughts or have their 
pictures taken; stout ladies eat sandwiches between 
the noble paws, a spot where, it is said, the Virgin 
Mary laid the Infant Jesus to rest; then they buy 
picture post-cards ; quarrel with the donkey boys, and 
hurry away, satisfied that they have 'done' the Pyra- 
mids." He paused and Sara sighed restlessly. 

"And, oh, I hate to say it," she exclaimed ; "but we, 
too, must hurry away. Remember, I am a slave, a 
puppet, and at a certain bell must be ready to bow and 
smile." 

As they turned to the motor. Prince Tousson mused : 

"It is strange that you should be an actress. The 
word is associated in my mind with Oxford days, 
wild supper parties and common girls who were jolly 

good fellows. You " he paused. "Do you know 

the meaning of your name ?" 
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She shook her head. 

"It is Hebrew and very old, and it means 'Princess/ 
Princess Sara! I wonder," he added, as he assisted 
her into the car, "I wonder." 

The days lengthened and the London company lin- 
gered in Cairo. For Sara the time passed in a deli- 
cious dream of sand and sunshine; of Mosque and 
Minaret ; sensuous music and sinuous bodies ; strange, 
exotic perfumes and flowers of the hues of the sun- 
set, and, through it all as the strong motive of the per- 
fect composition, was the man. 

Never before had the American girl met such a man. 
Daily, almost hourly in his presence, only her per- 
formances at the theater, where he was sure to be 
found, watching from his box, separating them, even 
the hours of sleep becoming fewer as their moonlight 
rides in the desert became more frequent, it was little 
wonder that Sara found herself lulled into a pleasant 
coma of forget fulness. Gone was the fear of her 
first meeting; gone the feeling of suffocation when his 
strange eyes enfolded her. She grew to watch for the 
sensation it caused, the ringing in her ears and the 
curious feeling of floating in a cloud of color. 

Mornings spent in the crowded Bazaars, returning 
to her hotel loaded with the Prince's gifts; gifts she 
felt she should not accept, but, oh ! the glory of — ^just 
drifting. Afternoons wandering in the ancient Palace 
of the Caliphs; visiting the Mosques of Mohammed, 
and this fanatical, soul-binding religion played its 
part in lulling her into dreamland. She found her- 
self loving the strange proverbs of the Prophet and 
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watching the silent worshipers, sometimes falling 
asleep where they prayed, only to awaken to further 
prayer, brought her to a keener sense of the Peace of 
God. Once, at the crowded railway station, she saw 
a tall, dark-eyed Arab unfold his prayer rug and 
there, amid the hustling, sweating tourists, become as 
completely lost in his devotions as a pilgrim at the 
Holy Shrine. 

All these sights and sounds of the ancient "Rose- 
Red-City, half as old as Time," aided in awakening a 
latent Orientalism in the breast of the Occidental girl, 
and ever at her side, tall, powerful and gentle, was the 
Oriental Prince, in whose veins flowed the blood of 
kings and in whose brain was the knowledge of the 
West. 

The climax came one afternoon at sunset. They 
were walking in a rose garden, the scent of the flowers 
heavy in the still air. A little overcome and weary, 
they rested by a fountain. Surrounding the basin was 
a bed of iris. Prince Tousson secured a blossom and 
Sara idly asked its name. 

*The Purple Iris. Do you know, I have mentally 
christened you The Purple Iris' ? The strangely deli- 
cate and yet flaunting beauty of the bloom is your face 
and hair ; the long, slender stem, your body." 

Sara smiled; she was becoming accustomed to his 
extravagances. 

*'Do you remember the little dancing girl?" she 
asked. "It was a purple iris she offered me." 

Tousson had turned away and she could not see his 
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EAST AND WEST 2$ 

expression, but his white fingers clenched and broke 
the stalk of the iris. 

"Oh," she cried, "see, you have broken my flower !" 

He threw it aside, laughing. 

"There are many more." 

And then, very simply, he asked her to become his 
wife. He told her, almost painstakingly, of his finan- 
cial situation ; of his relationship to Said Pasha, which 
placed him third in line from the throne ; he admitted 
that his family had other plans for him, but he pled 
his love and his right to freedom; he told her of his 
life abroad, not too clean, but, he hoped, forgivable. 
He confessed he did not, despite his Moslem training, 
believe in plurality of wives, and that if it pleased 
Allah to give Sara to him, she would reign alone ; and 
so on, urgently, honestly, manfully as any straight- 
forward, clean-cut American might plead his love. No 
hint of the underlying passion ; the cruelty of purpose ; 
the determination to possess. 

The story was sweet to the sensitive ears of Sara. 
Never before had she heard of such love. She did not 
think of his title or of his evident wealth. It was the 
man, and back of the man was the colbr, the light, the 
perfume, Egypt, the Pyramids, and the desert. 

Prince Tousson paused, his head bowed humbly, 
waiting. 

Breathless and frightened, she could not answer. A 
vision of her home flashed through her mind; her 
mother — everything was so far away. He was here, 
painfully near. His hot hand burned her fingers. She 
could not answer; she could not stay and face his 
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questioning, so, woman-like, and for once a coward, 
she ran away. 

Prince Tousson looked after her and smiled ; a sure, 
slow smile. Then he picked up the fallen iris, crushed 
it to his lips, flung it carelessly aside and followed Sara 
down the rose-hedged path. 

He found her on a little marble balcony overlooking 
the city. It was the hour of prayer, and from a dis- 
tant minaret came the voice of the muezzin. 

"God is great. God is great. 

"I bear witness that there is no god but God. 

"I bear witness that Mohammed is the apostle of 
God. 

"Come to prayer. Come to prayer. 

"God is great. God is great. 

"There is no god but God." 

"Sara!" the Prince exclaimed, taking her in his 
arms. 

"Give me time, oh, give me time," she begged, her 
hands fluttering against his breast. 

"Before us is an eternity of time. Hand in hand, 
as we faced the desert, so will we face life together." 

A silvery evening bell called out its single note. The 
Princess whispered as their lips met : 

"'Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me. 
Twilight and evening bell. 
And after that, the dark.' '* 



IV 

THE FALSE LOVER 

NAHARAK said !" 
"Narahak issair !" 
"Isaair assair assaid !" 

Said Pasha and his aunt exchanged the happy 
Arabic greeting; then, seated upon one of the 
cushioned divans that lined three walls of the liwan, 
or inner room of the Harem, the lady and her distin- 
guished visitor fell to discussing the latest Cairene 
scandal, to wit : her son's infatuation for an American 
actress. Said Pasha, over his little cup of thick Turk- 
ish coffee, broke the news gently and sadly. 

"It is difficult for me to understand my cousin," he 
said; *'his life is of another world. But surely we, 
who are of his family, must recall him to his duty." 

'■He has treated me shamefully!" the Princess 
snapped. 

Although the Princess Tousson affected the modi- 
fied harem dress, was never u^iveiled and for fifteen 
years had not stepped from the secluded realm of her 
own court, yet she was quite modem in her maternal 
ideas. Gk>ssip had it, in fact, that, if the Princess so 
desired, she could tell many worldly tales of the years 
that elapsed after her husband's death and before her 
voluntary years of exile. 

27 
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Now the great lady was angry; her slippered foot 
tapped the floor, and she bit her lips. 

"What might thou have in mind, Most Gracious 
Aunt?" 

"Uarda," she replied, shortly. 

"She is very young." 

"Therefore more easily bent, and, as I know, is 
more than half in love with Ahmed. I will force him 
to marry her or lose his inheritance. That will send 
this American title-hunter about her business and give 
me a strong hold on Uarda. She is his cousin, and 
two large fortunes will be united. Ah — there is my 
son!" she added, as the object of her plotting ap- 
peared in the durkaah, or outer room, paused to re- 
move his shoes and came through the arched doorway, 
bowing and smiling. 

"My good mother," he exclaimed after the saluta- 
tions. "Each day art thou more like unto the roses 
of thy garden !" 

"Aye ! And each day art thou more of a thorn in 
my side !" 

Tousson laughed. His mother's ready wit always 
pleased him. Said Pasha rose to go. 

"Thou must leave? So soon?" his aunt asked, 
rather wishing for the moral support of his presence. 

"Alas, yes! Duties of the State call me. Few of 
her servants are free from her beck and call." 

"Except your wicked cousin, eh?" Tousson laughed. 

Said Pasha shook his head gravely and passed out. 

"Well, Mater" — Tousson often dropped into the 
English idiom — "what has my worthy, though bore- 
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some cousin, been sa3dng that has brought such a line 
of trouble to your face?" 

"My son, we have always been fair friends?*' 

"Yes. Well— the gossip?" 

"Even so?' 

"About . . . ?" 

"Thou knowest too well. They coupled thy name 
with that of an American actress.*' 

"I am sorry.". 

"Thee should be more than sorry ..." 

"I mean, sorry that it should have distressed you 
and sorry that you could not have heard the truth 
from my lips." 

"Thenit is true?" 

"It is true." 

"Would it not have been wiser — ^well, thou knowest 
thy high position here. Some day thou may rule even 
as thy cousin now rules. I am an old woman, Ahmed, 
but I love thee dearly and I have great ambitions for 
my son." 

"I know, Mother; I do not deserve your faith." 

"Not so. Thou art a good son. But always before 
this thou hast been discreet. In Paris, in Berlin, thy 
inamoratas were not for the prying eyes and wagging 
tongues of society." 

"You are making a mistake. Mother ; Sara Steffens 
is not my mistress. I have asked her to be my wife." 

"Ahmed ! It is impossible." 

"I am a man. My fortune is my own." 

"There thou art mistaken!" 
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His mother had risen and was angrily pacing the 



room. 

it 



Thou hast never heard the conditions of thy fa- 
ther's will. Thy title and allowance alone hast thou 
inherited, unentailed. The deeds of the fortune, the 
vast lands in Egypt, in Turkey and Bulgaria, await 
my signature before thou canst touch one penny or 
own one foot of property. Add to this my own hold- 
ings and thou seest that, though thou art very much a 
man, yet is thy fortune not thine own." 

'Is this true?" 

"Thy mother speaks naught but the true word, my 
son. The day thou art wed to the maid I choose, that 
day will the fortune become thine in its entirety." 

"And whom do you choose?" 

"The Princess Uarda." 

"A mere child." 

"A princess and heiress to a fortune equal to thine 
own, if thou but agree." 

"She does not care for me." 

"We will see." His mother clapped her hands to- 
gether sharply. "Saj^ to the Princess Uarda that I 
would see her at once, ' she commanded of the eunuch. 

"But, mother ..." 

The eunuch was gone. 

Princess Uarda was not long in answering the sum- 
mons. 

"Thee wanted me, my aunt ?" 

Princess Tousson looked up at the slim, veiled girl- 
child. 
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Uarda," she said softly, drawing the girl to her, 
have I not always been as thy mother?'' 

Oh, always. Thou knowest my love for thee is as 
a daughter's." 

"Uarda, I am old and not long for this world. Be- 
fore I depart I would have thee my daughter in the 
law and protected by one who is near and dear to me." 

"Thou meanst ... ?" 

The girl's voice trembled. She clasped her aunt's 
hands. 

Princess Tousson rose. 

"I leave thee alone," she said, pausing for a mo- 
ment, her hand laid lightly upon her son's dark head. 
"Remember," and she passed from the room. 

There was silence. Tousson considered. On the 
one hand money, power, everything he had hoped and 
builded for, and on the other comparative poverty. 
But the women; Uarda, frail and passionless, a color- 
less lily before the blazing red-rose beauty of Sara. 
He stirred impatiently. Then the thought of the 
money ate into his heart and he cursed tmder his 
breath. 

"Uarda," he said suddenly, "my mother wishes us 
to marry." 

Yes," she whispered, timidly. 
Will you marry me?" 

To his surprise she broke into sobs and flung her- 
self at his feet. 

"Yes," she sobbed. "Yes." 

Ahmed raised her gently, kissing her hands. 
You are very kind and sweet. I will try to be 
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worthy. Do you," he finally asked, curiosity over- 
coming his restraint, "do you care for me ?" 

"I love thee," she murmured, simply, "more than 
life itself. Ah, do not think me immodest, but now, 
now thou art my betrothed." 

"Yes." Tousson gallantly kissed her tinted fingers, 
one by one. 

"Ah, how thy lips thrill me," the girl continued, 
baring her poor little soul to his merciless gaze. "Thou 
art the greatest man in the world, Ahmed !" 

"Oh, come " 

"Oh, I know. Thy mother hath told me of thy 
deeds. Thou art clever and strong and noble. Ever 
since the day thou returned from abroad I have 
watched thee and loved thee. I have burned incense 
to thy portrait, I " Her head dropped in con- 
fusion, but the relief of confession was too sweet to 
her girlish heart, and she continued : "And now thou 
hast honored me above all women." 

She timidly raised her face to his, her eyes dilated, 
her slim body quivering. Tousson stooped to the fresh 
lips, but paused and gently kissed her brow. 

The marriage preparations were commenced at 
once, and it was determined that, on account of 
Ahmed's prospective visit to Constantinople, the wed- 
ding should take place within the week. 

The evening of the betrothal, found the little 
Princess in her aunt's harem, surrounded by her wait- 
ing women, gaily planning the festivities, while down 
the long road to the desert sped her lover, crouched 
behind the steering wheel of his huge French car. 
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fighting with wind and speed the devils of doubt which 
assailed him. 

During the week that followed, Prince Tousson 
avoided a meeting with Sara, and she, occupied with 
rehearsals for a new play to be given its premiere in 
Cairo, did not notice his negligence. 
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THE WITCHING HOUR 

UPON the night of his wedding Prince Tousson 
forced himself to enter the theater and take 
his accustomed place in the Royal box. The 
visit was in the nature of a farewell, for he felt that 
under no consideration would Sara accept the doubt- 
ful honor of a plural marriage and his cause was there- 
fore lost. 

The ceremony uniting him with Uarda was sched- 
uled to take place at ten that evening, and the imhappy 
Prince seized the remaining moments to see, perhaps 
for the last time, the woman he loved. 

At his palace all the lengthy, tiresome ceremonies of 
a Moslem wedding were being enacted. The bride- 
elect, after a week of trousseau preparations, prayer 
and fasting, had early that morning ridden in the won- 
derful wedding procession from her aunt's home to 
the palace of her future lord. There, perfumed, 
painted, be jeweled and veiled, she had received all day 
long the congratulations, envious and otherwise, of her 
countless women friends and relatives. It was not con- 
sidered fitting that her consort should see her until the 
exact moment of the ceremony, and even then the con- 
cealing veil could not be removed until the married 
couple were alone in the Harem. 
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Thinking bitterly of the part he must play in the 
coming festivities, Prince Tousson impatiently awaited 
the rise of the curtain. When it was finally lifted he 
was surprised to see the stage set to represent a scene 
in a native court, and, hastily examining his pro- 
gramme, found that he had stumbled upon the open- 
ing of the new play in which Sara Steffens was to ap- 
pear as an Egyptian Princess. 

There was a breathless hush in the audience, fol- 
lowed by spontaneous and hearty applause. Sara had 
entered. Her costume, from the veiled face and 
jeweled headdress to the clinking anklets and slip- 
pered feet, was correct in every detail, and Tousson, 
eagerly watching her, had a quick mental vision of 
how his cousin Uarda would look in her white wed- 
ding gown. The satin bloomers, the jeweled breast 
plates, the tinkling bracelets, all were perfect mimicry 
of a wealthy Egyptian's bridal costume. 

Throughout the act he was in a daze. He hardly 
followed the lines of the play, seeing only the slim, 
white figure moving sinuously through the action, 
little hands uplifted in pretty gesture, voice flute-like, 
silvery and entirely Oriental. 

Allah ! how he wanted her 1 

The curtain was descending upon the first act be- 
fore he came to his senses and realized that the mad 
plan fermenting in his brain was not only plausible 
but possible. Passing quickly to the back of his box, 
he summoned a Nubian slave of his personal body- 
guard, and, hastily writing two messages, gave them 
to the man with an order as to their disposal. 
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The slave sped away, pausing at the flower bazaar 
on the street corner to purchase two bouquets of purple 
iris, to which he deftly attached the Prince's cards; 
then, summoning a boy, ordered the delivery of one 
message to the Princess Uarda, while he himself car- 
ried the second card to the stage door of the theater. 

Bessie brought the flowers to her mistress as she 
waited in her dressing room. Sara inhaled their 
strange perfume and smiled happily. She had $een 
the Prince in his box and his presence thrilled her to 
greater efforts in her acting. Finding the attached 
card, she read it, still smiling. 

"Let these flowers, O my Purple Iris, spell thy an- 
swer." 

She understood. "Ahmed," as she now shyly called 
him, had kept away for an entire week. Now, des- 
perate and determined, he chose this means of de- 
manding his answer. She nervously crushed the flow- 
ers to her breast. What must she do? Why were 
these great questions always to be so hurriedly de- 
cided? She was sure of her love — but If only 

there were someone to advise, to help her. She paced 
the length of her dressing room, pausing before her 
long cheval glass. 

Tell me ?" she asked her wide-eyed, troubled vision. 
Oh, tell me?" 

Bessie entered hurriedly with a long veil. 
It is late. Madam ; the second act is set." 

"Bessie." Sara turned abruptly and seized the girl 
by her shoulders. "Bessie," she exclaimed, "would 
you become a real Princess, if you had the chance?" 
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"Would I?'* Bessie's honest blue eyes popped in 
astonishment. "I should say I would — if I had the 
chance !" 

Sara laughed and ran to the table where she had 
left the iris. Clasping the flowers, she raised them 
above her head, and, with a little cry, half hysterical 
and half happy, let the blossoms fall about her, retain- 
ing the last two blooms and looking at them tenderly. 

"It is fate," she whispered, fastening them to her 
veil. 

A soft knock was heard at the dressing-room door, 
and Bessie admitted a little unveiled dancing girl. 

"Thee dropped this upon the stage," she said in 
broken English, presenting Sara with a gold bracelet. 

"Oh, thank you, Zohra. It was nice of you to bring 
it to me. Come, stand beside me near the glass and let 
us see if we are alike." 

"As a dull clod of earth to the radiant sun." 

"You dear, you are always ready with a pretty 
speech! Yes," as they stood before the mirror, 
"when we are veiled they will not be able to tell us 
apart." 

The plot of the new play called for a mistaken iden- 
tity, and the dancing girl, who had but lately joined 
Miss Steffens' company, was chosen as the girl most 
like the star. 

Zohra," said Sara, as she examined the girl's face, 
I have often wondered where I have seen you be- 
fore. Tell me, were you not one of the dancing girls- 
at Shepheards' not long ago?" 

The girl bowed her head. "Thee hath remembered 
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me, O mistress. I prayed Allah that thee would forget 
my shame. I made a grave mistake." 

"I was sure you did!" Sara almost embraced the 
girl in her relief. "I was quite sure it was all a mis- 
take." 

A sharp rap at the door and a call boy appeared. 

"Second act," he cried. "All up." 

Miss StefFens seized her veil. "Come, Bessie, bring 
my cloak. Hurry ..." and she was gone. 

Zohra looked after her, and her mild expression 
changed to one of hatred. She clenched her small fists 
and her breath came heavily. Noticing the iris on the 
floor, she examined them curiously ; then, on the table 
where Sara had dropped it, she spied the card. With 
difficulty she deciphered the message: 

"Let these flowers, O my Purple Iris, spell thy an- 
swer." 

Zohra, recollecting the strange happiness of the 
star and the two flowers worn in her veil, suppressed 
a scream. 

"She shall not have him," she muttered; "she shall 
not have him." 

Meanwhile Prince Tousson had read his answer in 
the flowers. Unable to restrain himself, he left the 
box and passed to the rear of the theater, intending 
to wait for the actress in her dressing room and there 
force her consent to his plan. His discreet knock re- 
ceiving no answer, he turned the knob and entered. 
Zohra confronted him. Her presence was a distinct 
surprise, as she had not as yet appeared upon the stage.. 

"What are you doing here?" he demanded. 
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^^Learning the truth/' she cried. 
"Hush !" 



"I will not be silent. I swore that night thee so 
cruelly repelled me that thee would pay. Now I have 
the weapon, this letter, and her answer in the flowers. 
She shall be told all." 

"She would not believe you — 3. common dancing 
girl. Your word against mine." 

Zohra looked at him, the man she loved, had sinned 
for and now 

"Ahmed," she cried brokenly, "dost thee not see, 
not understand ? Thee must marry me. It cannot be 
this foreign woman." 

"How did you get here?" the Prince asked, coldly. 

"When thee had gone," she whispered, "and I 
waited, oh, many days, loving thee and trusting thee ; 
then did it appear that Allah" — her voice dropped un- 
til her words were almost indistinguishable — "had 
honored me most highly and that I was to bear thee a 
child. But my father learned my secret. He would 
have killed me, so I ran away and came to thee. I 
could not find thee in this great city, and having no 
money I was forced to dance with the Bedouin tribe, 
who knew me not. Then I saw thee with the Roumi 
and — and thee knowest the rest." 

Tousson laughed. "And now you calmly propose 
that I marry you, a dishonest woman." 

"Ah," she cried sharply, "not that, Ahmed. The 
child is thine !" 

As he turned away she flung herself upon her knees 
before him. 
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"Take me, I love thee. See, I plead !" 

Tousson wrenched his hand free. The girl's insist- 
ence annoyed him. Sudden fury blazed in his brain ; 
he raised his hand to strike her. 

"Kill me," she cried. "It matters not. My honor 
is dead." 

He cast her aside roughly and she fell to the floor, 
stunned. 

Tousson, looking at her coldly, heard footsteps in 
the hall and at once called loudly: "Help, some- 



one . . . 



Sara and Bessie entered. 

"This girl has fainted," Tousson explained. "I 
came here and found her upon the floor." 

Bessie assisted Zohra to her feet; she swayed diz- 
zily, and the girl, at her mistress' suggestion, aided 
her into the small adjoining room where there was a 
couch. 

Sara turned to Ahmed, smiling, shy and adorably 
beautiful. 

Tousson, overcome with emotion, clasped her in 
his arms. 

*Oh, my dear, my dear," she whispered, "I have 
missed you so." 

"And I. The hours have gone by like years. I was 
fighting my love and, knowing that once near you the 
battle was lost, I kept away, but now, beloved, you 
have answered. To-night we will be married." 

"Ahmed ! It is not possible !" 

"Listen," he continued, drawing her down beside 
him upon the couch. "As you know, we do things 
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strangely in this Eastern land. When'' — ^he hesitated 
— "when I found I could not live without you, I went 
to my mother and told her all. I showed her your 
dear picture, and, Sara, my mother's happiness lies in 
her son's life. She consented to our union. When I 
read your sweet answer to-night I dispatched a servant 
to my palace. 'Mother,' my message read, 'the woman 
I love consents. She will be my wife. Call thy 
friends, relatives, the priest; we will be married at 
midnight.' " 

"And she will do that?" 

"Yes. At half-past eleven a closed car will carry 
you from the theater to my palace. There you will 
find my family waiting you. All I ask is that, as a 
compliment to my mother, you come in the costume of 
her country, this dress you now wear, veiled, and, for 
love of me, wearing this purple iris." 

"Ahmed, I must have time to think." 

"No!" His voice was stern and masterful. "You 
were given time, a world of time, and I suffered. Now 
you have answered me with the purple iris and your 
destiny is in my keeping. Oh, I love you," he whis- 
pered, kneeling before her ; "I love you." 

"Ahmed," she faltered, "you have asked me to do a 
strange thing. All my Western training warns me 
against so rash a step, but, Ahmed, you have read my 
heart. I have but become your echo, and when you 
say *I love you' ..." Her head dropped and their 
lips met in a long, trembling, passionate kiss. 

Princess Uarda, tired but happy, listened to the 
sugar-coated compliments of the guests and languidly 
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watched the dancers, who performed for her amuse- 
ment, the Oriental idea apparently being that a bride 
must not be given a moment's peace for quiet thought. 

A eunuch gravely entered, bearing a bouquet of 
purple iris. Uarda accepted them, delighted, guessing 
that they were from Ahmed, and with fluttering fin- 
gers searched for the accompanying message. 

"Wear these, my beloved, with thy bridal gown, and 
will my sweet Uarda permit the ceremony to take 
place at the witching hour?" 

High altercation followed the reading of the letter 
to her aunt, who angrily declared that such a thing 
was unheard of and not to be considered. 

"He is most surely delayed, dearest aunt," pleaded 
Uarda, to whom the romance of the idea appealed 
strongly. And she finally won, this being, as Princess 
Tousson wisely counseled, the last time the child 
would have any say in her own affairs, and, anyway, 
if Ahmed had made up his mind not to come until 
twelve, that settled the matter. 



VI 

THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 

SEVERAL weeks passed before Stanly Clyde 
heard of Sir Godfrey's illness. He hurried to 
the Consulate at once, to find his friend still in 
bed, pale and weak. 

"I can't understand it," said Sir Godfrey. "I was 
perfectly well and was walking down the hall to the 
door, when suddenly the floor came up and jolly well 
hit me in the face and I was gone. Very queer, wasn't 
it?" 

"Did you have anything before you left?" 
"My usual 'Scotch,' nothing more. Why?" 
"Oh, nothing. Where is your servant?" 

"I don't know " Sir Godfrey began, but was cut 

short by Clyde, who suddenly went to the door and 
flung it open. Mehemit Ali entered solemnly, bear- 
ing a tray. He laid it upon the table, salaamed and 
backed away. Clyde was nonplussed. "Was he lis- 
tening or was it an accident ?" he murmured. 

"What are you muttering about?" Sir Godfrey 
asked. 

"Oh, nothing. Well, I suppose you have not been 
able to do anything about the letter?" 

"No, blast it all, and that is what is worrying me 
half sick. I've written letters and received no an- 
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swers ; tried to phone, and the beastly thing is out of 
order, and, what's more, I've looked through my cloth- 
ing and can't find the papers anywhere. I was about 
to give up all hope when Granger, of the Secret Ser- 
vice, came to see me and 1 told him the whole thing. 
He is warning the department." 

"Yes, I met Granger. That is how I learned of 
your illness. Is there anything I can do for you?" 

"Is Lorimer back ?" 

"No, and I have received no messages. I can't im- 
agine what is holding him. If things were not at such 
a crisis here, I'd run up to Alexandria." 

Sir Godfrey mused. "Look here," he said; "it looks 
ticklish to me. I think you had better mix about a bit 
with the Americans here and warn them. Don't 
frighten them, but just tell them a bit of trouble is in 
the wind. Of course if we come to blows, the United 
States won't be affected, but when these blasted na- 
tives get excited they are not going to stop to ask a 
man if he is British or Yankee, as long as his face is 
white and his creed Christian, what-O ?" 

Stanly agreed and immediately set out upon his er- 
rand. He found some panic among his countrymen 
when they heard the news, but the greater part of 
them showed a disposition to depart sanely and 
quietly. 

Upon the night of Sara's new play, Stanly passed 
the theater at the end of the performance, and he sud- 
denly bethought him of the fair American and won- 
dered if anyone had warned her. Not quite sure of 
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his reception, but determined to do his best, he asked 
the way to the stage door. 

Back in her dressing room, Sara StefFens was bid- 
ding farewell to the old life. She had not said a word 
to any of her company of the momentous decision she 
had made. There had been no time and she dreaded 
open discussion of her act. Rather wait until the fol- 
lowing day and then send word. Her heart was 
heavy as she looked for the last time upon the dear 
familiar tools of her trade. The very atmosphere of 
the dressing room was redolent with the electric, over- 
charged air of the theater, and the theater, until now, 
had been her home. But her musing was cut short. 
Bessie, on the verge of tears, opened the door and 
admitted two huge blacks. They stood silently upon 
either side of the entrance and Sara, with a half- 
frightened, "Come, Bessie," passed on and out, fol- 
lowed by the slaves. Bessie threw a cloak about her 
shoulders, but before she could leave a tall Nubian en- 
tered and locked the door. 

'TLet me out !" Bessie demanded. 

The Nubian, with arms folded, barred the entrance. 

"Out of my way!" she cried, and found herself 
seized, a great hand placed over her mouth, stifling 
her screams. 

A closed limousine was drawn up to the stage door 
and Sara, scarcely realizing Bessie was not following 
her, stepped into the machine and was quickly whirled 
away. 

Stanly Clyde, standing aside as the auto passed him, 
had a fleeting glimpse of an unknown veiled lady 
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seated in the tonneau. No one accosted him at the 
stage door, so he went in, passed down the narrow 
hall and came to a halt before a closed door. 

Someone was screaming. Clyde knocked upon the 
door and tried the handle. The door was locked. Lis- 
tening intently, he heard the heavy breathing of a man 
mingled with a woman's screams. Clyde put his shoul- 
der to the door and shoved with all his might. The 
lock gave and he barely saved himself from falling into 
the room. 

Bessie was in the Nubian's grasp, struggling like a 
wildcat, but being gradually overcome! At Stanly's 
entrance, the Nubian released his hold upon the girl 
and sprang forward, snarling. They clenched. 
Stanly felt the huge black arms crushing his sides. 
Round and round the room they swayed. He was 
conscious- of the white face of Bessie as she crouched 
against the wall. Then another face, dark and Oriental, 
watching from the doorway. With a superhuman ef- 
fort, he freed himself and stood, poised and ready for 
the bull-like rush of the black, as, with head lowered 
and eyes bulging, the Nubian came toward him. 
Stanly evaded his grasp and met him with a terrific 
jab of his left, followed by the trained boxer's stun- 
ning right-hand blow. The Nubian fell like an ox. 

"Oh, thank God!" sobbed Bessie; "thank God!" 

Where is Miss Steffens ?" Clyde demanded. 
^She's gone to the palace in her costume to marry 
Prince Tousson," the girl cried. "And I tried to go 
and couldn't." 

A scream caused them both to turn. Zohra, stand- 
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ing in the doorway, heard and understood. Like a 
wild thing, she tore at Bessie. 

"She shall not have him, do you hear? He is mine, 
mine, mine!" Her voice rose to a shrill crescendo. 
"Look," she continued to her startled auditors. "Do 
you see, I am dressed like the foreign woman. We 
could not be told apart. I will go to the palace and 
find her. Then I shall kill her and be married in her 
place." 

As she spoke she seized some of the iris still lying 
upon the floor, and, winding a veil about her face, 
sped from the room. 

"Oh, stop her," Bessie cried. "Oh, my poor mis- 
tress !" 

Stanly Clyde, warning the maid to leave the theater 
at once and assuring her that he would overtake the 
mad girl, followed Zohra down the dark passageway. 

Leaving the stage door, a brief glimpse of a white 
scarf told him which direction she had taken. 

"Stop!" he shouted, and suddenly found himself 
seized and overpowered. Four secret service spies, 
warned by Mehemit AH, had followed him and taken 
this means of silencing the man who knew too much. 
Bound, gagged and helpless, Stanly was thrown into a 
covered wagon and carried down the narrow street to 
— he knew not where. 



VII 

THE THREE BRIDES 

IN the gorgeous reception room of Prince Tous- 
son's palace, the male guests (women only ap- 
pearing with the bride) gathered about the 
Prince and offered their congratulations. 

"My wishes for thy happiness," remarked Said 
Pasha, "are numberless as the leaves of the lebbek 
tree." 

"Glad you're pleased," Tousson replied shortly. 

The men occupied with their coffee and gossip, he 
seized the opportunity to scribble a few words upon 
a card. 

"Take this to Her Highness, Princess Uarda," he 
commanded of a little Nubian page, "and see, as you 
value your hide, that it reaches no other eye." 

The boy darted away, and Tousson, every nerve 
quivering and with ears strained to catch the signal 
of the motor horn which would tell him Sara had ar- 
rived, turned a cool and grave exterior to his guests. 

The page, unnoticed in the confusion of the Harem, 
reached Uafda's side. The child was a favorite with 
the Princess, and she patted his head. 

"What is it, little Ismail?" she asked. 

"O most gracious Lady," he whispered, "if thee 
will but go to thy room alone, there will thee find, 
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'neath the flowers, a message from my lord and mas- 
ter, Protector of the Poor." 

**What is that child saying?'* asked Uarda's aimt. 

"That the guests are assembled, O my aunt, and the 
hour approaches midnight. Wilt thou forgive me if I 
leave thee for just one moment? There is something 
in my room to which I would say farewell." 

Her aunt smiled. 

*Thee may go, little one. Thy girlish secrets are 
well-nigh told and thy womanly awakening is at hand. 
Kiss me, Uarda," she whispered. "When I next see 
thee thou wilt be at the side of my son, and there, 
praise Allah, wilt thou ever remain." 

Uarda kissed her aunt and ran from the Harem, 
escaping the questions of her women. In her own 
little sleeping room, now, alas, to know her no more, 
she found the hidden message. 

"Come alone to the blue room," was all it said, but 
it sufficed to send her light-heartedly and with a song 
upon her lips down the stone corridor to the far-off 
room, a guest chamber opening to a balcony which 
overlooked the garden. 

Her lover, it was plain to her, would see her alone 
for, perhaps, a few words of the love he had so 
strangely withheld. Little did she care if it was 
against all precedent for a man to see his future wife 
before the binding ceremony. That for convention! 
It had no place in love. She hurried into the blue 
room and looked about. He had not come. No mat- 
ter, she would wait. A moment and his arms would 
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be about her. Sitting in happy reverie, she did not 
hear a key turning in the lock of the door. 

Midnight struck. To Prince Tousson's ears, from 
the driveway of the Palace came the long- waited sig- 
nal of the motor horn. He breathed easier, and turn- 
ing to the Cadi, who, in his long robes, was preparing 
for the ceremony, said gravely : 

"The hour has come. If thou art ready ..." 

The Cadi bowed. 

Tousson turned to a servant. "Carry word to my 
mother that we await the coming of the ladies, and," 
he added, very distinctly, "see that the Princess Uarda 
is ushered to the curtained dais." 

At the further end of the room, where the Cadi was 
now kneeling in meditation, was a raised dais backed 
by heavy velvet draperies. It was arranged that the 
bride should appear from these curtains. 

Sara, in her swift ride from the theater to the pal- 
ace, was completely lost in a flood of emotion. If pos- 
sible she would have stopped the car, but it sped re- 
lentlessly on through the black Eastern night. She 
could only clench her fingers tightly and murmur little 
prayers. She was in a dream. At any moment, she 
was sure, she would awake. The romance of the 
weeks in Cairo, her love for this strange man, all cul- 
minating in her performance of the Eastern play, her 
answer in the iris, and now 

The car stopped and a eunuch flung the door open. 
Silently she was led down the path to a small door, up 
steep steps, until finally she found herself alone before 
a velvet curtain. A horrible fear assailed her. She 
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ran to the right and a Nubian, arms folded upon his 
breast, barred her way; to the left, and a second slave 
stood, cold, black and statue-like. She turned to the 
curtains. They were slowly dividing, and through the 
aperture she could see a large room, seemingly filled 
with staring eyes, while coming toward her was a tall, 
dark man, strangely unfamiliar in his magnificent 
robes. 

A moment later she found herself kneeling by the 
Prince's side, the Arabic words of the ceremony drum- 
ming in her ears, her thoughts leaping to their rhythm. 

"It is true ! They are welcoming me. They want 
me. It is true." 

Uarda listened as the bell in the palace tower struck 
twelve. What had happened ? Why was Ahmed not 
here? She ran to the door and found it locked. Fran- 
tically she beat the panels with her small fists and 
called: "Ahmed! Ahmed! I am here." No one 
answered. "Aunt! Aunt! ... I am here; the door 
has caught and I am locked in !" 

The guests, the priests, her aunt, everyone would 
be waiting. Surely something had happened to 
Ahmed. He had perhaps fallen on the stone steps and 
was lying there. She ran to the window and out onto 
the balcony. 

"Ahmed!" she called, leaning over the balustrade. 
"I am here ! Help ! Someone ..." 

Zohra, creeping through the garden, heard the voice 
and looked up. The moonlight shone upon the white 
wedding dress and upon the drops of color that were 
the purple iris. 
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"Allah is with me!" whispered the girl and, draw- 
ing a knife from her bosom, crept closer. 

"Ahmed! Ahmed!" cried the Princess. 

No one answered. She must reach him. Look — ^it 
was not far and she was light. The trellis work aind 
vines would bear her weight. Gasping excitedly, she 
climbed the balustrade. A little breeze from the Nile 
caught her long veil and twisted it playfully about 
her, hampering her arms ; then, growing stronger in 
its frolic, wound the fairy-like gauze about a marble 
pillar. "Oh, dear!" She tried to free herself, but 
the other end, winding itself about her throat, 
strangled her. She lost her balance. For a moment 
she hung there, then the veil gave and she crashed 
headlong to the steps below. 

To Zohra, watching from the garden, dumb with 
fright, it seemed that an eternity passed, and still she 
could not move. Sick and trembling, she at last 
crawled to the steps. 

Uarda was lying quite still, her black hair spread 
about her. 

"Oh, Allah of the Merciful!" sobbed Zohra, "it is 
not the foreigner and I" — she shuddered, looking at 
the knife, still in her hand — "I would have killed this 
girl." 

A voice from the balcony above caused her to draw 
back in terror. 

"What have you done?" 

It was the Prince. Directly after the ceremony, 
and as soon as his mother had proudly handed him 
the signed documents of his fortune, he had seen his 
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wife taken into the Harem, and after a hasty warn- 
ing that she be silent, and upon no account raise her 
veil, had hurried to the blue room, intending to re- 
lease Uarda, and, then — well . . . matters should ad- 
just themselves. 

With mingled horror and relief, he discovered the 
tragedy, and, summoning his guards, joined Zohra by 
the body of his cousin. The cause of the accident, 
was plain. Uarda had fallen from the balcony en- 
deavoring to escape, but at the sight of Zohra, still 
holding the knife, the Prince quickly realized a happy 
solution to his difficulties. 

"Seize her !" he ordered. 

The soldiers prepared to drag her away. 

"Ahmed T' she cried, "I did not do it, I swear . , .'* 
And then she mercifully fainted and knew no more. 

Tousson looked at the little crushed flower lying 
at his feet. It would not do to arouse the palace. Ex- 
planations would not be comfortable. This girl, this 
pdor dead thing, was supposed to be his wife. Hat 
How he had outwitted them all and what a cunning 
Fate had played into his hands. 

"Remove the body!" he commanded of the slave 
who stood near by. "And let the waters of the Nile 
forever hide this secret." 

The slave silently salaamed, and the Prince, with 
one last look at the maid who had loved love, passed 
on. 

3|C 3|C 3|( ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the dimly lighted Harem Sara waited with the 
two women. No word was spoken, and before long 
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the Prince entered. He silently gave each woman a 
coin and, with bowed heads, they backed away. 

Alone, the Prince spoke, in a voice vibrant with 
emotion : 

"There is an old Egyptian custom," he said, "of giv- 
ing the bride a gift 'as the price of uncovering her 
face.' " 

Taking her hand, he slipped a quaintly jeweled ring 
upon her finger. 

"Then," he continued, "as the bride uncovers, the 
groom is to repeat slowly the words : 

" Tn the name of God, the compassionate, the mer- 
ciful. . . . ' " 

As he spoke she lowered the veil and their lips met. 



BOOK THE SECOND 

THE CAGE OF THE GOLDEN BARS 
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STORM CLOUDS 

CONCERNING the tempting of wives, Mahomet 
said: "If you set butter in the sun it will 
surely melt." Which proves that, although 
the female of the specie occupies but little space in the 
Koran, still was the Prophet well versed upon the 
ways of women. ' , 

"A guarded lady — concealed jewel of the Harem/* 
such was the life the freebom American Princess 
found forced upon her. During the first romance- 
filled days, Sara was happy. She loved the soft lux- 
ury of the Harem, itself a masterpiece of Egyptian 
architecture ; its liwan a sumptuous mass of color and 
the duraak, with its tessellaied pavement and untinted 
wells, simple and chaste in design. Here was to be 
found the double-basined fountain, its clear water for- 
ever playing a tinkling accompaniment to her thoughts, 
and here, over the carved lintel of the door, was the 
text from the Koran in raised letters on a blue ground. 
It was in this outer room that the guest was expected 
to remove his shoes before ascending to the liwan. 
The inner room held handsomely covered divans and 
little taborets bearing coffee trays and the inevitable 
sweetmeats. Velvety rugs from Turkey adorned the 
floor, while upon the walls cupboards, carved in 
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minute arabesque design, contained shelves of Rodian 
and Egyptian ware. The windows, screened by the 
intricate mushibeyah, each knob an almond-shaped 
piece of wood wonderfully turned and joined together, 
cast a shadowy pattern upon the floor, while be- 
neath, in a jutting recess, stood the porous earthen 
water jar. 

But, as Sara soon learned, there were no guests to 
remove their shoes in her pretty duraak or share her 
coffee and sweetmeats in the gay liwan. Bessie came 
to see her once, but was tongue-tied and stupid before 
the Aladdin-like splendor of the palace, and could 
barely stammer out her news of the theatre and com- 
pany. 

The manager, it appeared, had received notice from 
the Comptroller of the Khedival Opera House that 
the theatre must close at once and warning him to leave 
Cairo as quickly as possible. This Mr. Musgrove had 
determined to do, and the entire company was to sail 
for home upon the following day. All the East In- 
dian engagements had been cancelled upon Miss Stef- 
fens, or, as Bessie shyly corrected herself, the 
"Princess* " departure from the company, and the 
manager had endeavored several times to see and say 
good-by to his late star, but had always been met 
with the excuse that "Her Highness was out or en- 
gaged." 

So much was Sara able to gather from the girl's 
garbled accoimt, and she now understood why Mr. 
Musgrove, her very good friend, had not come to see 
her. Bessie soon departed, the proud recipient of a 
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parting gift from her late mistress, and carrying little 
notes of farewell from the star to each member of her 
former company. 

After this visit Sara spent an unhappy hour locked 
in the seclusion of her own room. The company was 
going "home." That meant London, but beyond Lon- 
don lay New York, and beyond that, across the moun- 
tains and the plains, was California and her mother. 

The day after their marriage Ahmed had dispatched 
a message to Mrs. Steffens telling of their union and 
asking her blessing. Weeks later came a letter : 

. . . "Early this morning I received your cable- 
gram. I cannot say what strange force compelled me 
to write to you as I did yesterday. Some thought- 
wave, some premonition, for at that very moment you 
were being married ! My little girl was becoming the 
wife of someone I do not know, have never seen and 
who will keep her far from me. My letter was un- 
mailed, I had left it open intending to add some bits 
of home news and love, so I will enclose it with this, 
and it must speak for itself. . . . 

"Sara dear, I wish you all the happiness, home, a 
husband and children can bring a woman. I pray 
God your step has been a wise one." 

The enclosed letter was a teary scrap of paper beg- 
ging Sara to come home ; that the writer felt sure she 
was ill or in grave danger ; that she had suffered from 
a horrible dream, in which Sara had appeared as a 
little girl and, in the dream, had become blind, for she 
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walked along a high precipice to the very edge, her 
hands stretched helplessly before her; the mother, 
afraid to scream, unable to warn the blind child, had 
seen her fall from sight into the bottomless abyss. 

When Sara had shown this letter to Ahmed he had 
laughed at what he termed a "mother's foolishness,'' 
and together 'they had composed a wonderful epistle, 
telling of their manifold happipess and promising Mrs. 
Steffens that, when the time came, their honeymoon 
trip would be to California. 

But this proposed journey seemed to grow further 
and further away. "State affairs" kept Prince Tous- 
son in Cairo, and, as Ramadan drew near, he began 
to discuss his errand to Constantinople. He did not 
ask Sara to accompany him, hinting that the visit was 
to be purely a diplomatic one and that a woman's pres- 
ence might be embarrassing. 

It was little wonder that the American girl grew 
restless under her enforced idleness. There was noth- 
ing to do and, apparently, no place where it would be 
"the thing" for her to go. Once, when she threat- 
ened tears, Ahmed took her for a drive, but the top 
of the car was kept up and Sara was forced to wear a 
motor veil. 

Going down Ismail's road, they passed Said Pasha 
in his old-fashioned victoria. The cousins gravely 
saluted, and Sara, recognizing the Pasha from his pho- 
tographs, and being fully aware of the relationship 
between the ruler and her husband, ventured to ask 
why she had not been presented. Tousson evaded her 
question, but the thought that he was perhaps ashamed 
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of her rankled in her mind. And then again there 
was his mother. Repeatedly she had asked him when 
they were going to call, when she was to know this 
mother who had tendered her such a royal welcome, 
but of whom she had only caught a brief glimpse at the 
conclusion of the ceremony. 

"Doesn't she want to see me?" she would ask, but 
Tousson always put her off with excuses of his 
mother's ill health and of the necessity of '^abiding 
the right time." 

One evening, when they had planned a visit to the 
Pyramids, the first since their marriage, the Prince 
did not return to the Palace until midnight. Sara, 
after eagerly looking forward to the pleasure, had 
finally broken down with disappointment and loneli- 
ness. That night they had their first quarrel. 

"Where have you been?" she asked, after he had 
made his brief excuses and rather sneeringly laughed 
at her tears. "Am I never to know ? Am I to be al- 
ways shut up in the Palace ?" 

"A wife's place is in the Harem." 

She laughed nervously. 

"You are joking. You know perfectly well that 
your ideas are just as European" — she was going to 
say "civilized," but checked herself — "as mine. In 
our time wives are not slaves to be locked up. . . . 
Oh, Almied, forgive me!" she begged, as he turned 
away angrily; "I do not understand. We have been 
married for over a month. It was natural that at first 
we should want to be alone. We — we have been very 
happy. But now, although I love you none the less, I 
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must have some life other than this idleness. I am 
too used to working, to being about, seeing people, 
living . . . *' 

She paused ; he was looking at her coldly. 

"Don't you understand ?" she finished lamely. 

"Yes, I understand. You are becoming discon- 
tented. That is the trouble with you women when we 
take you from a hard life and place you in a bed of 
roses. It goes to your head and straightway you want 
more. You want ..." 

"Ahmed, you are talking nonsense." 

He was rapidly working himself into a fever heat, 
and would not listen. 

"You want to flaunt your finery in society's face. 
You want to have other women envy you and other 
women's husbands admire you, make love to you, it 
matters not. ..." 

"Ahmed !" 

"And you think we will give you back your free- 
dom I" 

"My freedom? Is there any question of that?'* 

"Your freedom is your home and your husband," 
Ahmed replied. "You think because of my European 
training I will allow you the free, loose life of your 
countrywomen. Ha ! That is just what my European 
training has taught me not to do. I have seen too 
many of their scandals; I have known, yes, and experi- 
enced," he added, as she turned a white, questioning 
face upon him, "their easy morkls and cheap virtue. 
A wife? Pshaw! Everybody's plajrthing and one 
poor fool to foot the bills !" 
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"Do you realize what you are saying?" 

"Absolutely. And the sooner you realize that you 
are my wife ..." 

"It does not take imprisonment to force that fact 
upon me . . . surely ..." 

"It is not imprisonment, dear," he continued, more 
kindly. 

"Do you not see ?" She was standing near a divan, 
dumb with the misery of their first misunderstanding. 
He put his arms gently about her and forced her head 
down upon his shoulder. Standing over her this way, 
he could see the long, white line of her throat and the 
delicate moulding of her breast. 

"Don't you understand?" he went on, his hands 
caressing her. "I am not your jailor. I am your hus- 
band, your lover, your master, your all in all. When 
an Easterner gives his name and honor into a wom- 
an's keeping, he expects in return an infinite trust in 
all that he does, and that the lives of him and his mate 
may be perfectly blended, it is fit that she put all 
thoughts of the outer world from her mind and live 
only for him, basking in the light of his love." 

"When you hold me," she murmured, "and I feel 
the touch of your lips, it all seems right. But, oh, 
Ahmed," she pleaded, "be patient with me. Remem- 
ber I am a Westerner and used to my freedom. It is 
the thought of being caged that appals me. Some- 
times, when I am alone here in the dajrtime, I go al- 
most mad. ..." She freed herself from his em- 
brace and nervously paced the room. "I believe I 
could do something desperate, nm away or ... " 
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Tousson smiled coldly. 

'"I do not think you would disgrace me, or interfere 
with my will." He turned towards the duraak, but 
paused in the archway. "A countryman of yours at- 
tempted to interfere, and, well, to-night he received 
a sentence of death.'* Tousson yawned. "That, by 
the way, was what kept me so late at the Palace." 

Sara gasped. "A countr3mian of mine ? An Amer- 
lean? 

"Yes, I think so. At any rate he claimed the honor, 
thinking, perhaps, to save his hide. But it will not, 
I can assure you." 

"Oh, ^hmed, but it is terrible that he should die! 
What is his name ?" 

"Clyde, I think he said, Stanly Clyde." 

Sara shook her head. The name meant nothing to 
her. 

"Was he given a fair trial ? Was his offense crimi- 
nal?" 

Tousson laughed. "Do not bother your head about 
him ! Come, we will climb to the roof. The night is 
like an iris bloom, drenched with dew; the stars are 
the tiny diamonds of our heart's desire, and the moon 
is the bright crescent of our,'^ he emphasized the word, 
"of our country. To-morrow Ramadan will begin, but 
to-night we will feast under the stars and the first cold 
rays of the sun shall waken us to our fasting." 
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II 



THE spider's web 



STANLY CLYDE paced the narrow cell, his 
hands clasped, his mind working rapidly. That 
evening, at what seemed to be a secret trial held 
in the Palace, he had been condemned to death. "Spy." 
"Treason." "Interference with state affairs." These 
were the charges. He had been allowed no plea and, 

realizing the unfairness of the trial, had attempted 
none. 

The case was clear to him. He had, in some manner, 
probably in his attempts to warn Sir Godfrey and the 
Americans of the threatened Moslem uprising, stepped 
upon the governmental toes, and it had been deemed 
wise to put him out of the way. The trial was a bluff, 
a mere form, and realizing his helplessness he had 
taken it quietly, only retaliating when Prince Tousson, 
who seemed to bear him a grudge, had gone out of his 
way to be insulting. There had been a lively exchange 
of uncomplimentary remarks ending in Clyde's being 
roughly dragged away. 

Now, as he paced the stone floor, he figured and 
planned upon the outcome of his last chance. He was 
not alarmed. Somewhat of a fatalist, he accepted the 
difficulty at its face value. He knew that the moment 
Lorimer, the American Consul, learned of his predica- 
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ment, heaven and earth would be moved to secure his 
release, and, if anything did occur, his mighty good 
friend. Uncle Sam, would be promptly on the job. Of 
course if he, in the meantime, had been executed, this 
would not be much consolation, but Clyde relied upon 
the quick response of Lorimer and was inclined to 
snap his fingers at the decree of death. 

He whistled as he walked, but paused suddenly and 
put his hand to his head. Something sharp had struck 
him. Examining »the floor, he discovered a jagged 
piece of rock. The woimd was bleeding. An inch to 
the right and ... 

"Gk)od night!" he ejaculated, as a volley of stones 
showered about him. Crouching quickly, he ap- 
proached the high, iron-barred window and, holding 
onto the ledge, drew himself up. Instantly there was 
a wild yell from the street. Shrill cries in Arabic and 
curses in broken English greeted him. He dropped 
quickly to the floor, whistling softly. 

"Lynch law!" he muttered. "Hope the old jail 
will stand the strain." 

At that moment a guard appeared at the cell door 
and beckoned; then, drawing some envelopes from 
his coat, he slipped them through the bars. With a 
tightening in the throat, Clyde realized that they were 
his letters, returned unopened. 

"You did not deliver them," he exclaimed angrily. 

"Hush! Not I myself; that would have been un- 
wise, but my brother Hadj. With him did I share 
the price, and he carried the letters in the dark of 
night to Lorimer Bey. He was not there. The house 
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was deserted, as were the houses of all the Americans 
and of the English. They have fled, fearing the wrath 
of Mahomet. But," he added, rubbing his hands, 
"there are yet two thousand of the Roumi here who 
did not flee, and upon them the sword shall fall. Do 
you hear that?'' he continued, pressing his ugly face 
against the bars. "The street is filled with men. They 
have learned that a Christian is in jail, condemned to 
death. If they could get their hands upon you. . . . 
Ha! There would not be a bone for the dogs to 
gnaw," and, laughing and wagging his great head, he 
strode down the passage. 

Clyde looked at the useless letters and slowly tore 
them. His last chance was gone ! The face of an old 
Arab appeared at the grating. He was astride the 
shoulders of his companions. He clutched at the bars 
and peered into the dark cell. Discovering Stanly, he 
poured forth a vile stream of insult and endeavored 
to spit upon the unbeliever. At each attempt the mob 
grew more infuriated. They beat upon the stone walls 
and flung more rocks, bits of brick and even refuse 
through the bars. 

The cell door opened suddenly, and two guards ap- 
peared. They handcuffed him and, in silence, led him 
from the cell. The old Arab saw the departure and 
announced to the howling mob that the victim was be- 
ing brought forth. A wild howl of delight went up, 
followed by a hungry silence. 

"Am I to be cast to the lions?" Stanly asked the 
guards. "This Daniel business doesn't appeal to me." 

They pretended not to understand. Stanly squared 
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his shoulders. "Give me a chance at the human spit- 
toon ; that's all I ask," he said. 

At the end of the corridor four other guards joined 
them, and a trap was lifted in the floor. Stanly was 
told to descend a flight of steps. The men closed in 
about him as they traversed a dimly lighted, and, it 
seemed to Stanly, an interminable subterranean pas- 
sage, until they reached an iron-bound door opening 
into a garden. Crossing a court, they paused before 
a second door and a soldier knocked, evidently in sig- 
nal, for the door was flung open and Stanly found 
himself face to face with Prince Tousson. 

The Prince bowed. "I am indebted to you for the 
honor of this visit," he said. 

"The pleasure is entirely yours. I trust we are 
neighbors?" 

"Only in the sense that I dwell above, while you, I 
fear, must remain," with a laconical motion of his in- 
dex finger, "must remain below." 

"I hope you will find occasion to visit me below." 

"Perhaps in the far future; who can tell?" 

"Hell is paved with just such intentions." 

The Prince laughed. "You are amusing, my young 

friend. It is a pity — but, ah, well ! Perhaps you will 

return from — below, in the guise of a humorous Dante 

and do 'My Trip to Hades' for the American comic 

papers. Usher this gentleman to his room," he added 

to the guards. "And now, my young friend, adieu ! I 

probably shall not have this extreme pleasure again. 

Carry my felicitations to His Satanic Highness and 
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say that I hope, at some very distant date, to pay him 
my compliments." 

"More than that!'' Stanly replied, with a farewell 
bow. "I will personally reserve you the hottest front 
seat in Hell for a performance scheduled to take place, 
entitled 'The Naughty Little Boy,' or 'How Great 
Britain spanked Egypt.' " 

Stanly turned upon his heel and followed the sol- 
diers to his cell. As the door clanged shut the Prince 
nodded as if satisfied. "Well, he is safe from the mob 
here," he thought. "I have done my duty. Now for 
Sara!" And, smiling, he passed up the stairs and 
made his way to the roof, where his American wife 
awaited him. 

Clyde, lying upon a filthy mattress, called upon the 
Goddess of Sleep to put him, for a while, out of his 
misery, but through the long hot hours before the 
dawn he was conscious of a baby, in a near-by cell, 
fretfully wailing and of a woman's voice, low, weary 
and filled with pain, singing, over and over, a little 
song: 

"The flower droops at the death of the sun; 

"Hush, my little one, hush. 
"The butterfly rests in the curl'd up leaves; 

"Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
"The song-bird wings home to her soft brown nest; 
"God and the wind and the moon are awake, 

"Peace, my little one, peace." 



Ill 

THE CAGED BIRD 

TOUCH not, taste not, handle not." This is the 
creed of the true believer in the month of 
Ramadan. From sunrise to sunset nothing 
must pass his lips or tempt his nostrils. Prince Tous- 
son who, living so long in Continental cities, had not 
formed the habit of the thirty-day fast, now found it 
forced upon him by his position in Cairo. Affairs 
were at such a crisis that nothing must be done which 
might offend the Mussulmans-. At the end of the first 
seven days he was in a shockingly bad temper. The 
fact that his wife did not have to share his suffering 
was an additional thorn in his side. One afternoon 
he joined her in the Harem and found her enjoying 
the luxury of afternoon tea, a habit to which she still 
clung. Sara could not resist teasing her poor hungry 
husband. 

"My dear," she exclaimed, "you are wasting away. 
Your cheeks are lean and your eyes hollow!" 

"Rubbish! We eat too much anyway. I feel very 
much better for not everlastingly stuffing myself." 

"Look !" she cried, uncovering a plate. "Do you re- 
member the teas in England ? Always hot muffins with 
oozes of rich butter? I ordered these especially. The 

cook thought I was quite mad, but just smell them !" 
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*'Uum ! They do look good ! They remind me of 
the days at Oxford. The chaps used to meet in my 
rooms for tea, and we would toast muffins at the open 
fire, and with marmalade . . . ! Oh, damn! Cover 
them up! 'Get thee behind me, Satan!' I once heard 
a crude joke in a London music hall that exactly fits 
my condition: *My stomach thinks my throat has 
been cut!' Polite, isn't it? But quite true." 

"You poor dear! Would it be so very wicked if 
you took just one little nibble?" 

"A dew-drop to a thirsty man !" 

"You don't really think that this month of fasting 
brings you nearer Heaven?" 

"Absolutely! Ten years nearer. If Ramadan lasted 
three months, I would he in Heaven." 

Sara laughed and then drew a rueful face. 

"It is a shame to laugh at you," she cried. "Do you 
know, I believe I am instinctively a 'motherly' person ? 
It breaks my heart to see anyone hungry. Oh, dear, 
the small boys and small dogs I have fed ! My great? 
est delight in London was to find children with their 
noses flattened on bake-shop windows. Then I would 
invite them in and let them choose anything they 
wanted. I remember a little girl who, I am sure, was 
desperately hungry, but who picked out meringue 
kisses. I loved her for it, it was so entirely feminine. 
Are kisses, by the way, forbidden in Ramadan?" she 
added impertinently. 

"I don't give a hang if they are !" Prince Tousson 
exclaimed. 

"Careful ! They might go to your head like wine on 
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an empty tummy ! But really," she continued gravely, 
as they sat together upon the divan, "would it matter 
if you were not so faithful in the matter of fasting?" 

"Yes. You see, I am in a peculiar position. Every- 
thing I do is watched. If I were not strict in my fast 
it would hurt me immeasurably. You see, if war 
breaks out, my half brother, Ismail, will be called to 
the front. . . . *' He paused, realizing he had said 
more than he intended. 

"War?'' asked Sara. 

"Oh, yes," he hastened to add, "there may be a little 
trouble in the Balkans. They have not quite simmered 
down, you know, but it will not amount to much." 

"Is that all ? Are you sure ? I have been meaning 
to ask you before. One of my women was crying this 
morning. She tried to conceal it, but I saw, and, of 
course, questioned her. She told me her lover had 
been called to the colors, and she would probably never 
see him again. That startled the other women, and 
there was general weeping and wailing. I told them 
that I had not heard of any war danger, as far as this 
country was concerned, but they assured me that the 
enlistment was going on all over the city; that there 
was to be a terrific war, and then they started to say 
something about the Christians, but stopped on ac~ 
count of me and became so dumb I could get no fur- 
ther information." 

Prince Tousson frowned. "They have probably 
heard vague rumors and have enlarged what may be 
a mere skirmish into a vast conflict. Do not trouble 
about it." 
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"You will not have to go ?" she asked anxiously. 

"I think not. This — ^this visit to Constantinople 

may arrange the whole thing and What is it?" 

he asked, as a slave entered. The man salaamed. "His 
Royal Highness, Said Pasha, awaits Your Highness' 
pleasure." 

Prince Tousson rose. "Ah! I am glad he has 
come. We will settle the date of my journey. You 
will pardon me, my dear?" 

"Ahmed." 

"Well?" 

"Said Pasha is your cousin?" 

"Yes." 

1 want to be presented to him." 

It is impossible now. Some day, when the trouble 
has passed, there will be a reception at the palace. 
Now I must run. Au revoir!" 

He passed out quickly. Sara watched his retreating 
figure with her eyes, but her mind was elsewhere. It 
had come again, this strange insistence that she wait. 
Meetings always avoided ; no reasons given ; it must be 
true then he was ashamed of her. For a moment she 
bowed her head and tears swelled into her eyes. 

"Oh, I must not think that!" she exclaimed. 
^'Surely, after the welcome they gave me ..." 

She pictured the meeting downstairs, in her home, a 
palace, it is true, but none the less her home. Her 
mind glimpsed a vivid picture of her mother receiving 
her friends ; bright, pretty, a perfect hostess ; her hus- 
band standing by, glad for the envious glances cast by 
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his men friends, proud, as a man should be proud, of 
his wife and home. 

And now she, the daughter of that home, must stay 
concealed in a Harem while her husband greeted his 
guests, alone. It was not fair. She would go to him. 
She would not be kept a prisoner. She would go to 
the reception room as calmly as if — the tears again 
came into her eyes, but she brushed them aside im- 
patiently — as if she were in an American home. Pat- 
ting and smoothing her dress and deftly arranging her 
hair, she left the Harem and quickly passed down the 
stairs. 

Prince Tousson and his caller were deeply engrossed 
in conversation when Sara entered. They turned 
abruptly and sprang to their feet. 

"How do you do?'' she said sweetly, addressing 
Said Pasha; "I heard you were here and I have so 
wanted to meet you. ..." She paused, wondering 
if she should courtesy, as she had done before the King 
when His Majesty had commanded a Royal perform- 
ance of her play in London, or whether this potentate, 
being a relative, would kiss her hand, or what . . . 
He looked at her strangely, then turned to the Prince. 
Tousson was livid with rage. He raised his hand re- 
peatedly, a gesture common with him when he was 
overcome with anger. 

"This lady?" Said Pasha began coolly. 

There was a pause. Tousson drew himself to his 
full height and replied slowly: "This lady is my 
wife." 
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Fof a moment the mask of expressionless cunning 
fell from the Pasha's face. ' 

"Ah!" he exclaimed sharply. 

"Sara," Tousson turned to his wife, "thou wilt re- 
turn at once to thy Harem. It is not fitting that thee 
should appear unveiled before my cousin." 

She looked at him dumbly; the unfamiliar word- 
ing; the imperious tone; the strange expression upon 
the Pasha's face; Tousson's ill-concealed anger, all 
frightened her. She felt herself suddenly plunged 
into an atmosphere reeking of a bygone century. The 
men, grave and dark, in their tarbooshes; her own 
French afternoon frock, in contrast to their Oriental- 
ism, the only note out of harmony ; the room, with its 
curtains and divans and swinging lamps, all seemed 
unreal,, like a stage setting. She felt that she was 
playing a part and had forgotten her lines. 

"Ahmed !" she faltered. 

He simply lifted his arm and indicated the door. 

"Go!" he said. 

She bit her lip, turned slowly and left the room. 
Once outside, she ran to the Harem like a wild thing, 
flung herself down upon a divan. Oh ! The humilia- 
tion of it all ! Her pride wept like a hurt child. The 
conversation of a week ago came to her mind; 
Ahmed's strange ideas of a woman's place being in the 
Harem. He had meant what he said and now, now he 
had shamed her before his cousin. She sobbed des- 
perately and did not hear Ahmed enter. 

He stood watching her as though she were some 
animal he must train or dispose of, or some naughty 
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child for whom he was planning the best punishment. 
Had she seen him as he stood, cold, cunning and pas- 
sionless, stripped of all the warm, human qualities 
which made him lovable, she would have been deathly- 
afraid. 

His white-heated anger at her intrusion had died. 
He was thinking of his conversation with Said Pasha 
and considering the best course to pursue with his 
rebel wife. 

"Who is that?" Said Pasha had asked when Sara 
was gone. 

*'My wife,*' Tousson had repeated. 
. "Then you were not lying?" 

"No." 

"Where is Princess Uarda ?" 

The blow had fallen and Tousson faced it. He ex- 
plained that Uarda had died upon the night of the 
ceremony and that this girl, Sara Steffens, had been 
substituted for the bride. 

"Does she know of the deception ?" his cousin asked. 

"No." 

The Pasha mused and then enquired if Tousson 
had expected to keep the secret long. 

"No, at the right time I would have told you," 
Ahmed answered. "She spoiled my plans by her blun- 
der. However, it matters not." 

"You do not seem to consider the consequences," 
the Pasha added suggestively. 

"You can do nothing. If you make it known, the 
scandal, especially at such a time as this, will do us all 
immeasurable harm." 
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There is your mother." 
^ You are going to tell her ?" 

"Perhaps. I have often felt the need of a whip 
with which I might gently touch thee, O cousin." 

''This information will give you none. My mother 
has deeded me the fortune ; nothing else matters." 

"We will see," the Pasha exclaimed darkly, and, 
with a formal 'Adieu,' had left the Palace. 

Now Tousson listened to his wife's sobs, unmoved. 
At length he spoke : 

"You have shamed me !" 

She looked up, startled, red-eyed. 

"Shamed you?" she queried. "It is I who am 
shamed. Oh, Ahmed, how could you so humiliate 



me: 
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I told you you would meet my cousin at the fit- 
ting time and place." 

"What place could be more fitting than this, my 
home?" 
. "You forget ; this palace is mine and you are mine." 

"You are wrong. I have taken your name. I am 
your wife, but my soul is my own and that you can 
never conquer." 

"Your soul? A woman has no soul. A heart, per- 
haps, but her body is a mere pretty shell to be owned 
and admired by her lover. It contains no soul." 

"Oh !" she sprang to her feet. "I will not listen to 
you ! You forget that I am a free-born American. I 
will not become a mere puppet, a doll, a plaything for 
your amusement. I am a woman. I will live my life. 
I demand my freedom. From now on I shall go any- 
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where and everywhere I please. The law will not per- 
mit you to stop me. I am your wife and your equal!" 

She faced him, eyes blazing. Her red hair and lips 
and the angry flush upon her face making her the in- 
carnation of a livid flame. 

"You little tiger cat!" Tousson exclaimed, seizing 
her roughly. "It would be worth whipping you to See 
you like this!" 

"Oh!" She wrenched herself free with sheer physi- 
cal force. "You brute ! Let me go ! Do not touch 
me ! Do not speak to me !" 

She broke down, sobbing wildly. Tousson turned 
away. 

"I will return in an hour. If you have come to your 
senses, we will go to the roof together ; if not ..." 

He paused. She did not answer and he left the 
Harem. 

In that hour Sara journeyed, for the first time, into 
the country of womanhood. The first pangs of suf- 
fering entered her soul and her eyes, its mirrors, 
widened and deepened with the knowledge. At the 
end of the time Tousson returned, followed by two 
women bearing a soft silk dress and a veil. 

"Well?" he inquired. 

She was sitting upon the low divan, her feet drawn 
up beneath her, her face buried in the pillows. The. 
attitude suggested that of a whipped child who has 
sobbed its repentance out alone. Tousson smiled. 
Here was no modern, independent woman whose will 
was iron and whose word law. The battle would be 
an easy one ; in fact, it was almost won. 
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"You have decided, my beloved?" 

She looked up. Her hair had fallen about her shoul- 
ders, and it vividly framed her set, white face. 

"Yes, I have decided," she answered. "I have de- 
cided that we have made a great mistake. I am a 
Westerner; you are an Easterner. Between us lies 
eons of civilization. I could never submit to becom- 
ing the petted lapdog you would make me. You could 
not live with the human, flesh and blood woman I will 
make mvself. We have learned our lesson in a few 
short, and mostly happy, weeks. Now it is over. 
Everything must be readjusted. We must take time, 
and try to learn each other. We have never done that. 
We rushed in blindly. We must make allowances for 
our different training. We must, oh, Ahmed, we must 
help each other. We must be husband and wife, not 
jailor and prisoner; comrades, not master and slave; 
lovers not . . . not ..." Her voice broke. Tous- 
son looked at her coldly. 

"You speak well," he finally said, "but leave many 
things out of your consideration. It is not I who must 
change; it is you. You have become married to me 
and must therefore blend and alter your life until it 
becomes part and parcel of mine. Force should not 
be necessary. Your love should be so deep that the 
touch of my hand, the look in my eye, the sound of 
my voice, would be the clock by which you time your 
deeds." 

"You know I love you." : , 

"I think you love what I can give you." / 

"Oh, do not say that!" I 
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"I think you are in love with love, but I do not 
think you realize the sacrifice and suffering which 
love demands. Now/' he beckoned to the waiting 
women, "I have brought your women. They will 
gown you, for the first time fittingly, in the costume 
of your adopted country. Hereafter you are never 
to be seen outside of the Harem without the conceal- 
ing veil. I will leave you. When you are dressed, 
send for me." 

"I will never gfive in ! Never ! Never !'* 

"I think you will." 

"No !" 

"Very well." He turned to the women. "Her 
Highness, is as you see, quite ill. It is better that she 
remain in her Harem until she has fully recovered her 
indisposition. The eunuchs will guard the door 
against all possible intrusion, and, remember, your 
mistress' safe-keeping is in your hands." He turned 
upon his heel and left the room. 

Sara lifted her head and looked after him. She saw 
him pause in the doorway and give an order to th^ 
two eunuchs, who immediately took their positions 
upon either side of the opening. Then the door was 
shut softly and she was a prisoner. 

"Oh!" she cried sharply. "Oh!" 

One of the women approached, silently holding out 
the dress. Her great liquid eyes pleaded with her 
mistress. "Don't you understand?" she said; "you 
must obey. All women must, in the end. Allah so 
decreed it." 

The whole slave-like, phlegmatic, death-in-life exist- 
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ence of the Oriental woman flashed before Sara in a 
vivid picture. 

"No!" she cried, seizing the proffered dress and 
flinging it to the floor. "I will never give in. Never !" 

The woman shrank back, frightened. Sara lost 
control. The nerve-racking scene had been too full 
of torture, and she screamed hysterically : 

"Get out of my sight! Don't you dare come back! 
Am I a baby to be swaddled in this trash ? Go ! Do 
you hear? Gro!" 

The women fled, and Sara burst into wild laughter 
at their frightened haste. Her laugh ran up the scale 
to a high note, broke and descended in quick little half 
notes ; then she sobbed, a great, welling sob from the 
depth of her soul, and, crouching upon the floor near 
the closed door, the American Bird of Paradise prayed. 



IV 

THE AWAKENING 

RAMADAN was over and the festival of Mooled 
el Nebbek at hand before the spirit of Sara 
was broken. Ahmed had gone to Constanti- 
nople and returned, his mission fulfilled. He came 
home jubilant and victorious and, without waiting, 
went at once to his wife's Harem. 

The imprisonment had done its work well. Over- 
come with loneliness, she came humbly to his arms. 

"Oh, my beloved !" he whispered. "How happy you 
have made me !" 

That morning, knowing he would return, she had 
consented to wear the hated Harem costume. It 
changed her indescribably. The glorious masses of 
her red hair were plaited and hung below her waist. 
The enforced idleness had robbed her face of its natu- 
ral color; it was transparently white, while her eyes, 
as heavily encircled as if they had been kohl-tinted, 
were startlingly large and searching. 

She cried a little upon Ahmed's shoulder. Chiefly 
with the relief of having his arms once more about 
her and partly from sheer weariness. The fight had 
been a long and hard one. 

Ahmed was kissing her. "Ramadan is over!'* he 

cried, "and after this afternoon, when I must go to 
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the Palace, nothing shall keep me from you. To- 
night we will go again to the roof, and," he whis- 
pered, "plight anew our love." 

"May I walk in the court?" she asked humbly. "I 
want to feel the air about me and I want the sun. I 
have sat for hours just there, where the mushibeyah 
casts the pattern upon the floor, trying to feel a little 
touch of the sun." 

"Of course you may now." He clapped his hands, 
and the women entered. "Veil your mistress," he or- 
dered. "And with the eunuchs let her enjoy the air 
of the court." 

"Veiled and with the eunuchs." Sara shuddered, 
but kept silent. She had learned her lesson. 

Nothing in Egypt, less it be the Pyramids and the 
Tombs, is more distinctly atmospheric than the inner 
court of a Prince's Palace, a Paradise designed surely 
for lovers. The cooing of doves; the song of the 
flowing water among the shrubs; the perfume of the 
roses, bright drops of pink and crimson and yellow 
against the dazzling white walls ; the deep relief of the 
purple iris growing near the water it loves, and the 
clean raked sand, more beautiful than northern grass, 
since it forms a perfect frame for the wonderful 
greens of palm and tree. 

With a happy little cry. Princess Sara ran out into 
the garden. Oh, the joy of freedom ! To run ; to feel 
the kiss of the soft air; to stretch up her arms as if 
she would take flight; to caress the flowers, tenderly 
careful that not a bud or leaf was hurt; to catch a 
great, blue butterfly, flitting, surely for the effect he 
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knew he caused, against the white walls, and to hold 
him in her cupped hands, feel the frightened flutter 
of his wings and release him, even as she had been 
released. 

She became impatiently conscious of her followers, 
her jailors. Surely she could have been allowed the 
garden alone. She darted down a path and under an 
archway. Here, in the shadows, she flattened herself 
against the stones and listened. She heard the hur- 
ried patter of the women's feet; then their shrill 
voices, calling her name; then quick discussion in 
Arabic with the eunuch, and the searchers passed on. 

Sara laughed delightedly and hummed a little song. 
The path she followed ended in a door, heavily hung 
with vines and almost indistinguishable. Hark ! The 
women were returning. She found an iron ring, half 
buried in the leaves, jerked it quickly and the door 
swung open. 

It was dark and pleasantly cool in the stone pas- 
sageway. She closed the door and waited, listening. 
From somewhere, so near that it startled her, came a 
thin wail, then silence, then again the wail. *'It is a 
baby !" she murmured, aghast. *'A baby in this place !" 

Guided by the cry, which continued fretfully, she 
ran down the passage and came upon what seemed, 
in the dim light, to be an iron-barred door. A white- 
robed figure sprang up from the shadows and con7 
fronted her. "What do you want?" the vision asked 
in Arabic. She faltered a question in the same tongue. 

**This is the dungeon of the Palace," he replied. 
"You had better go . . . '' The baby cried again. 
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''I must see that baby. Open the door," she com- 
manded. 

The guard hesitated. He did not know the lady, 
but she spoke imperiously and was gorgeously gowned 
and jeweled. Seeing his wandering eyes, Sara hastily 
unfastened a little brooch from her throat and gave it 
to him. 

"Open the door," she said. He muttered something 
about it "being on her own head," thrust a key into 
the lock and, in a moment, Sara stepped into the cell. 

It was very dark. A tiny ray of light struggled 
through a slit in the stone wall, and the damp, dank 
air seemed stifling. The baby wailed again. 

"Where are you?" Sara called in Arabic. "There 
must be someone with the baby." 

A startled moan answered her and, straining her 
eyes, she discerned a huddled figure crouched in one 
corner. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, approaching the woman. 
"Your little baby, is it ill ? Why are you here ?" She 
was becoming accustomed to the gloom and could see 
the woman clutching the baby tightly and covering her 
face with the folds of her ragged shawl. 

"Let me see the baby," Sara insisted. "Oh, poor 
little mite." She leaned over and touched the child. 
The mother drew back and the covering fell. Sara 
found herself gazing into the haggard face of Zohra. 
For a moment she did not recognize her, so pitifully 
thin the dancer had become. But, as the girl stared 
at her like a frightened, defiant animal, she exclaimed : 
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"Zohra ! It is you. How did you get here ? Tell 
me at once. Why are you here?" 

Zohra looked at her. *'I am condemned to death for 
the murder of Princess Uarda," she said slowly, her 
voice trembling and uncertain. 

I heard nothing," Sara began. 
It was not meant that thee should, O Princess," 
the girl continued scornfully. "Your life is to be shel- 
tered. We," she motioned to the baby at her breast, 
"we must pay for thy peace." 

"I do not understand." 

"No?" Zohra looked at her, almost compassion- 
ately. Wild as she was, a child of the sands, she yet 
had a deep sorrow in her newly wakened mother-soul 
for the suffering she must inflict upon this woman — 
the woman she had meant to kill, but who now leaned 
over her, tenderly questioning. 

"This baby," she at last said slowly, "is the son of 
Prince Tousson." 

When these great shocks come upon totally unpre- 
pared people, they sometimes fail to grasp the full 
meaning of the truth. Sara looked from Zohra to 
her baby and from the child to its mother. . . . There 
was a wild ringing in her ears, her lips were parched 
and she was dimly conscious of a sharp pain near her 
temple. 

"You mean ?" she faltered. 

"I would have warned thee," Zohra was continuing 
in the same hard voice, "but the night of the new play 
thee ran away with him. He had struck me down but 
a few minutes before he held thee in his arms." 
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"Ohr 

The girl went on relentlessly. "When I recovered 
I learned that thee had gone to the Palace to marry 
him, so I followed, meaning to kill thee. . . . Oh, do 
not shrink from me!" she cried. "I did not hate thee. 
Rather did I pity thee. Thou hadst fallen into the trap 
of his eyes, even as I had fallen. It was for the sake 
of my little son that I would have killed thee and be- 
come married in thy place." 

"He would have murdered you," Sara whispered. 

"What matter ? My baby and I would have entered 
the heaven, honorably." 

"Tell me — ^all," Sara begged. 

"When I came to the Palace I saw one, whom I 
thought was thee, standing upon a balcony. I drew 
my knife, but-^she — she fell and died upon the stone 
steps. When I reached her I found it was the Princess 
Uarda. She was the betrothed of Prince Tousson, 
and it is to her that he is supposed to be married. Ha ! 
Fate is cruel ! I, the mother of his child ; she, his be- 
trothed. The one condemned to death, the other dead, 
while thou ..." 

"Then I was trapped into the marriage." 

The words came slowly and, it seemed to Sara, from 
some strange woman. "The welcome was not for me. 
They thought I was the Princess — they — ^and all the 
time she was lying there dead, while you ..." 

"I was found beside her with the drawn knife. It 
was enough. I was sentenced to death by the father 
of my baby, but, oh, the bitterness of it ! I have been 
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ill from childbirth, and they, they have delayed the 
execution." 

"Oh! My God r 

A relentless hand had withdrawn the concealing 
curtains. The plot in all its vile degradation lay naked 
before her. Tricked ! This woman and her baby ; the 
dead Princess ; the strange look upon the Pasha's face ; 
her own exile; and he, her lover, her husband — Ah- 
med! He was the instigator and the perpetrator of 
the whole horrible, hell-bom lie. 

''My God !" 

The tears did not come. Something within, some- 
thing from which the cleansing, healing tears spring, 
turned to stone. Zohra, watching her, grew fright- 
ened. 

**Oh, do not suffer!" she cried. J'Thou art too 
sweet, too good !" 

"You can say that to me now?" 

"Ah, yes. I love thee. Since the first I have loved 
and suffered for thee. Thy soul is as white and as 
pure as thy face." 

"And yet you would have killed me." 

"For the sake of my son." 

"Let me see him." 

Zohra silently gave her the little bundle. Sara took 
it cautiously, in the manner of a childless woman ; then 
a wee hand waved for a moment, petal-like fingers 
touched her cheek and a miracle occurred, for, clasp- 
ing him to her breast, she rocked back and forth in a 
wild abandonment of grief. 
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"Oh r she sobbed. "I could have had a child. I 
so wanted one by him. His son . . . now ..." 

Zohra let her cry, nodding wisely. "Allah is kind 
to this woman," she thought. Then she put her hand 
timidly upon Sara's shoulder. 

"In the end all will be well with thee," she whis- 
pered. "Thou wilt know great happiness. From thy 
dark valley thou wilt reach the mountain top and the 
sun will shine down into thy heart." 

"Oh, Zohra !" Sara cried, placing her arm about the 
girl's slim shoulders. "You shall come with me. You 
and — ^his son." 

"With thee? Ah, but we are to die." 

"No. That at least I can stop. I will make any 
sacrifices, do anything, but your life and the life of 
this little one shall be saved. Now that I know 
all ..." 

"No, no," Zohra entreated. "Thee must do noth- 
ing! Thee do not know this man. His anger is as 
boundless as the desert. Like the wind of the simoon, 
nothing will check him. I am but a pebble in his path, 
to be cast aside. Thou art his love. The end of the 
world will come before he gives thee up." 

A hand suddenly appeared through a break in the 
wall and rapped upon the stone. 

"Who is that?" Sara whispered. 

"A prisoner, condemned to death, who shares- his 
bread with me that I may grow strong." 

"Does he know that you are ..." She stopped. 

"Are to die? No. He speaks little Arabic, and I 
have but small knowledge of his tongue. He is confi- 
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dent and happy that I shall soon be released. Every 
day I sing him the desert songs and they sooth him in 
his loneliness." 

The hand reappeared in the opening with some 
bread. Sara approached, noticing that the hand was 
strong and well-shaped, but very white from long im- 
prisonment. She took the bread. - 

"Thank you," she said clearly m English. 

The hand paused, tightened and clenched. 

"Who is that?" a masculine voice asked tensely. 

"Princess Tousson," she replied, still in English. "I 
have learned of your kindness to this poor girl. Is 
there anything I can do for you ?^' 

The hand was gone, and the man evidently tried to 
peer through the opening. 

"I cannot see you," he finally said. "But to just 
hear good old United States again is a salvation." 

"You are an American?" 

"Yes." 

"So am I." 

"I know. You were Miss Sara Steffens, whom all 
Cairo was mad about." 

"Did I ever meet you? Your voice is familiar." 

"Once, at a supper party, but you would not re- 
member. It is strange ; I was coming to see you the 
night you were married. I was going to warn 
you ..." 

"Warn me?" - 

"Yes, of the Moslem uprising. All the Christians 
were fleeing from Cairo, and I wanted to be sure you 
had been warned of the danger." 
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^You came to warn me of danger?" 

Why, yes. Oh, perhaps," his voice sounded almost 
happy, "perhaps it has passed, has amounted to noth- 
ing. In that case the Christians are safe. Egypt 
has not become embroiled in the war " 

Sara gave a sharp little cry. War! Again the 
hand had drawn aside the curtains. Oh, how blind 
she had been ! The Christians, her fellow men ! The 
rumor of war that had drifted into the confines of the 

Harem. This man "Tell me!" she exclaimed, 

suddenly remembering her quarrel with Tousson. 
"Are you not Clyde, Stanly Clyde ?" 

"Yes; how did you know the name?" 

"My husband . . . '* She paused. 

"Oh, yes. We had a little argument. I think I 
wagered upon which one of us would die first. Oh, 
I beg your pardon," he hastened to add. "I forgot." 
But Sara was not listening. Her mind, electrified by 
the terrific news she had received, was working like 
lightning. 

"I must go!" she cried. "My — Prince Tousson re- 
turned to-day from Constantinople. I must learn 
everything from him and I must secure your release. 
You are an American and a countryman. And you, 
Zohra, be brav«e. Soon you will be free. Good-bye !" 
she called to Clyde. "Keep up your courage. Grood- 
bye, Zohra and little Son-of-Zohra. Good-bye !" 



V 

THE ESCAPE FROM THE HAREM 

THE great crisis had done its work. If Sara 
had left the cell without hearing from Stanly 
Clyde of the expected massacre, it is doubt- 
ful if she could have lived through the night. Tem- 
peramental and emotional, the facts of her marriage 
to Tousson; the knowledge of his inhuman treatment 
of Zohra and his own child; the fearful stripping of 
her love from all that was beautiful and holy to all 
that was base and low, would have so worked upon 
her that a hasty step over the brink into oblivion would 
have been inevitable. That she could never be Tous- 
son's wife again was clear. Rather death than such 
degradation. But now, in the face of danger to her 
fellow beings, all that was brave in her nature, all that 
part of her which was inherited from a long line of 
strong ancestors — men and women who had died fight- 
ing for freedom, for union, for unclaimed territory, 
for gold; all the spirited blood that flowed through 
her veins was awakened. Like a Jeanne d' Arc, she laid 
her plans and with the bravery of a Charlotte Corday 
carried them out. Dressed in her most gorgeous cos- 
tume, her body perfumed, her face delicately painted, 
her being radiating beauty, she joined Prince Tousson 

upon the roof of the palace. 
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Then it was that her actress' training stood by her. 
When he touched her ; when he passionately kissed her 
lips, her eyes, her throat ; when he went half mad over 
her grace and tantalizing seductiveness, she steeled 
herself into remembering that she was playing a part 
— ^that of a courtesan, and this man, this fiend, was 
an instrument to be played upon until he had given her 
everything she desired. The very knowledge of his 
perfidy made her more keen. 

"By Allah!" he gasped, "your month of seclusion 
has made you wonderful ! It has fostered all the un- 
derlying passion of your nature and made you a per-, 
feet thing. How I love you! Your lips are like the 
caress of the desert wind . . . your . . . '' 

She laughed, the attractive red-lipped laugh of the 
demimonde, the laugh that shows twin rows of pearls 
and the moist warm tongue. 

"I have been lonely," she admitted, running her fin- 
gers through his crisp, black hair. He seized them, 
kissing each rosy tip, then passing his mouth up the 
palm of her hand to her elbow. 

"You have been a naughty boy, too," she scolded. 
"You told me a wicked story about there not being 
any war. I have learned all about it. This country 
is planning to ... " 

"How have you learned?" 

"From my women. They are terrible gossips. You 
should have had dumb guards if you did not want 
me to know." 

"Well. And your sympathies are ..." 

"With this country — your country, of course." 
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"Your month has indeed done you good." 

"It has given me time to realize my duties to you/* 

"You darling ..." 

"No. You mustn't kiss me any more, at least not 
until you tell me the whole truth." 

"Well?" 

"Are you going to fight?" 

"That depends upon whether you kiss me or not." 

"Silly! Are you?" 

"I don't know. It depends upon how serious the 
difficulty becomes. If Great Britain takes her lesson 
there will be little fighting." 

"And what is that?" 

"It is, of course, at present a grave secret, but by 
to-morrow the world will know. My journey to Con- 
stantinople was to obtain the signed and sealed orders 
of the Bektashie, without whose decree we cannot 
move. I have returned with the papers. See." He 
drew from his pocket a package of documents. "Those 
are to be delivered to-night. They are the orders for 
a general massacre of the Christians." 

"Ah !" she exclaimed sharply, laying her hand upon 
the documents. He smiled and put them aside upon 
a little taboret. 

"It is terrible," she murmured. "And do you mean 
that without those orders the massacre cannot take 
place?" 

"It would be deferred until these instructions were 
duplicated from Constantinople." 

"And the lives of — ^how many?" 
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"There are still about two thousand Christians in 
Cairo." 

"Two thousand lives, hanging upon that thread! 
Oh" — she buried her face in her hands — "and I am a 
Christian !" 

He smiled and took her in his arms. "You are my 
wife." 

She suffered his kisses. It gave her time to think. 
Passionately ardent, he iorgot the papers upon the 
taboret. 

"Ahmed," she finally said, "you love me, very 
much?" 

"You know how much." 

"There is one tiny thing I would have you do." 

"Yes?" 

"I have learned of a prisoner, here in this Palace. 
He is an American. Could you not, for my 

Tousson laughed. "Qyde?" he asked. "I had al- 
most forgotten him. He is condemned to death. 
Well?" 

"I am sure his offense was not grave. Will you 
not ..." 

"Release him? He is better off where he is. His 
death will be easier. Do you realize that when these 
documents are given forth from the Palace steps to- 
morrow, death, more terrible than an)4hing you can 
dream of, is in store for the dogs . . . Oh, I have 
frightened you. Such thoughts have no place in our 
night of love. Come to me, beloved. We are alone, 
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you and I, upon the roof top. The sky is our cover- 
ing ; the stars our lights. Come !" 

He bent over her, breathing heavily. She placed 
her arms about his neck, entwining him with her long 
scarf. As he pressed against her she slipped aside and 
sprang to her feet. He sat up, laughing and question- 
ing her. She deftly seized the long ends of the scarf 
and wound them about him, completely binding his 
arms and muffling his face. He tore at the flimsy 
thing, still laughing, thinking she was tantalizing him. 
Sara seized the papers from the taboret, sprang to 
the door which, from a flight of steps, opened onto the 
roof, slammed it shut, slipped the big bar into its 
socket and crouched for a moment, panting and fright- 
ened, inside the door. There was silence; then the 
Prince called : 

"You little devil ! I'll catch you and, make you pay ! 
Sara!" He was looking about; he had missed the 
papers. "Sara!" He had crossed the roof. "Open 
this at once!" She felt the door strain as he flung his 
weight against it and, concealing the papers in the 
bosom of her dress, she fled down the steps. Pausing 
in her room, she flung a cloak about her shoulders. 
Her course was not quite clear; she only knew that 
she must get away, with Clyde, with Zohra and her 
baby, and with the precious documents. About to 
leave she saw, through the opened door leading into 
Prince Tousson's room, a small cupboard. In it, she 
knew, was a revolver. It would help. Seizing a 
handful of cartridges, spilling some upon the floor in 
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her nervousness but loading the gun and placing the 
remainder in her dress, she sped from the room. 

No one accosted her as she fled down the corridor 
and finally out into the open court. She found the 
door in the wall and hastened into the passageway. As 
before the Arabian guard rose up out of the darkness 
and confronted her. 

"Open that door/' she commanded, and this time 
the faint light from his lantern fell, not upon a jewel 
bribe, but upon the cold steel barrel of a revolver. 

"Allah Ileh Lissah !" * he muttered, turning the key 

in the rusty lock. 

"Quick, Mr. Clyde, come out! Now that door! 

Zohra, wrap your cloak about yourself and the baby." 

"We are to escape ?" the girl whispered. 

"Yes. Quick " 

As Clyde stepped from his cell, the guard wheeled 
and sprang. He was a big, heavy fellow and Clyde, 
in his weakened condition, seemed no match for him, 
but the thought of freedom burned in the American's 
brain and with superhuman strength he swung the 
man over his head, and stunned him upon the stone 
floor. It was a glorious feat and Sara's eyes widened 
in admiration. 

"Get his bemous," she whispered. 

Qyde obeyed, then dragged the inert figure of the 
guard into the cell and locked the door. 

"That will hold him for a while. Come, I will go 
first." 
■ * "God help us I" 
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"No," Sara insisted, "I know the way; follow me." 

The fugitives hurried down the passage to the 
court 

It was not long before Prince Tousson, hammering 
upon the door and shouting lustily, made himself 
heard, and a crowd of excited servants hastened to 
release their master. He raged about the Palace in 
a fury. What a devil's trick had she played upon 
him? The loss of the papers struck terror to his soul 
and he bitterly planned his revenge. At last, after 
a careful search of the Palace, he called for a horse. 
She had evidently escaped. The soldiers of his personal 
guard joined him. They realized what had occurred 
and were eager to overtake the fugitive. About to 
start they were checked by the shrill voice of an Arab, 
an evil-eyed old retainer, who had been in the Prince's 
service for many years. Unlike his fellow servants, 
Ben Hassam had remained upon the roof, carefully 
watching the various exits from the Palace grounds. 
Flashing in and out among the trees, sometimes in the 
vivid moonlight, sometimes in the shadows, he had 
discerned three hurr)ring figures moving cautiously 
and stealthily. Prince Tousson set out at once for 
the gate Ben Hassam designated. 

They found the Bowab happily mumbling over a 
jeweled ring which Tousson recognized as the one he 
had presented to Sara upon the night of their mar- 
riage. 

^You let them pass !" he yelled, cursing. 

'O Your Highness, Protector of the Poor!" 
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plead the old man, groveling in the dust. *'It was 
but two women from the Harem. I saw no harm." 

"Harm ! By Allah you shall suffer ! This way !" 
he shouted to the soldiers and the horses thundered 
up the road. 
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THE BLUE MOSQUE 

THE festival of the Prophet was at its height 
The city streets were packed with fighting, 
worshipping, shrieking men. To the excite- 
ment of the religious fete had been added the definite 
information that before another sundown the sword 
of Islam would be unsheathed. No Christian, unfor- 
tunate enough to be still in Cairo, walked abroad that 
night, and the fugitives, passing silently down the 
narrow, dark streets, were thankful for the sheltering 
hoods of their cloaks. 

Down the Mooski they sped; past solemn Turks 
upon their gaily caparisoned mules ; negroes from the 
Sudan ; Fellahs in their scanty blue Kaftans ; turbaned 
Scree fs and Bedouins in their flowing bemouses. The 
Bazaars were massed with sweating, pushing, jamming 
humanity. 

From comers, from boxes, from one another's 
shoulders, fanatics poured forth their vehement be- 
liefs. At intervals a camel caravan, a high-powered 
auto or a band of horsemen would clatter through 
the street, driving the people like flies against the 
wall. 

Pressing onward, Clyde and the women found them- 
selves borne with a relentless stream of gesticulating, 
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cursing menf'to the doors of the Blue Mosque, where 
high ceremonies were being performed, and, carried 
on by the crowd, the fugitives were forced to enter. 
It may be a good hiding place," Sara whispered; 
I think we are pursued." 

The Mosque, famous in Cairo for its blue-tinted 
walls, was a seething mass of humanity. At the far 
end, the Cadis' officiated at a perforated marble altar^ 
In semi-circles about them were the kneeling wor- 
shippers, bowing their heads to the floor, rising, cast- 
ing themselves down, wailing and praying. A dozen 
whirling Dervishes, dressed in full white, weighted 
skirts and with heavy headdresses, stood in a double 
row, facing one another. The fugitives, concealed 
from the mob by the huge pillars, watched the dancers^ 
fascinated. 

Taking time from their chief, the men slowly re- 
peated the first words of the Moslem confession of 
faith. 

"La ilaha ilia elah." Swaying back and forth in 
time and gradually increasing their speed, growing 
faster and faster until the chief shouted "Allah!" 
Then they repeated the word, swaying so rapidly that 
they fell exhausted, mouths foaming, faces livid. 
There they lay, apparently dead ; then one rose, seized 
a torch and whirled, faster and faster, allowing the 
flames to play about his body. The crowd shrieked 
and groaned. A second Zikr spun about, drawing a 
knife and hacking at his face and eyes ; a third with a 
sheet of glass devoured it, snarling like a wild animal. 

The watchers were so impressed and horrified witk 
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this scene that they failed to see three horsemen who 
paused at the Mosque steps and questioned an old 
beggar, who pointed in the direction of the Mosque 
and nodded. 

*'Two women," he said, "and a Bedouin went in^to 
worship." 

The Prince and his followers left their horses in 
the care of a boy and quietly entered the Mosque. The 
fugitives were trapped. There was no escape. 

Zohra saw the men coming, stifled a scream and, 
motioning her companions to follow her, backed away 
from the door towards the altar. 

At that moment the Cadi performed the ceremony 
of the Divine Fire. Flames burst from the perforated 
altar and the mob grovelled in a frenzy of fear. A 
Dervish saw Zohra as she approached stealthily, look- 
ing back over her shoulder, her baby clasped tightly 
in her arms. 

"A sacrifice !" yelled the man ; "a sacrifice !" 

The crowd took up the cry. "A sacrifice ! A sacri- 
fice!" 

They bore down upon Zohra, tearing the child from 
her arms and tossing it above the heads of the people 
until it reached the altar. The Cadi seized it. The 
mob was mad; nothing would satisfy them but this 
sacrifice. He stripped the coverings from the infant 
and held the tiny body above the flames. 

"A sacrifice ! A sacrifice !" 

Clyde and Sara heard the blood-curdling yell and 
saw the baby. "My God !" Clyde exclaimed, and ran 
towards the altar. 
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"Take this. Oh, take this!" Sara screamed, fumb- 
ling in the bosom of her dress where she had con- 
cealed the revolver. Too late ! He was gone. Into 
the seething mass of men, fighting on, on until he 
reached the Cadi. Sara turned, sobbing, the useless 
revolver extended in her hands, and came face to 
face with Prince Tousson. He had sent the soldiers 
towards the altar to secure the other prisoners, while 
he himself would capture his run-away wife. He fell 
back a step before the leveled gun. 

"Put that down!" he commanded. 

It wavered for a moment ; then her hand stiffened ; 
her finger sought the trigger : 

'One step nearer and I will fire !" she said. 
'You would not dare. Come, put that down at 
once, and give me the papers you stole, you . . . 
.God!" 

He crumpled up near a pillar, a bullet in his shoul- 
der. 

Was he dead? Had she killed him? She did not 
have time to think. Zohra appeared, her clothing torn, 
her hands bleeding, but her baby safe in her arms. 

"They are killing him !" she cried, pointing to the 
altar. 

Clyde was the center of a maelstrom of men. With 
arms swinging and fists clenched, he kept them back. 
Suddenly a man seized him from behind, and, in wrest- 
ing himself free, his bemous was torn aside. In- 
stantly there was silence; then a wild shout went up. 
"An Infidel! A Christian in the sacred Temple I" 
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Now would their vengeance be satisfied ! Cursing and 
yelling, they closed in upon him. 

Hardly glancing at the still body of Tousson, Sara 
and Zohra ran from the Mosque. 

**Quick! Get on this horse!" the Princess cried to 
Zohra, seizing the bridle from the surprised boy. With 
a bound she reached the saddle of the second horse, 
Tousson's own mount, a splendid white Arab, and, 
leading the third animal, attacked the steps. 

"Wait there!" she called to Zohra, and the girl, 
spellbound, watched her. 

Up, up the broad marble steps went the two blooded 
horses, sure-footed and graceful; through the great 
doors; passed the pillars and, galloping at full speed, 
headed straight for the heart of the angry mob. 

, They were just in time. Stanly was making his 
last stand. Weak from his wounds, the blood pouring 
from his face and body, he barely managed to grasp 
the bridle of the rearing animal and vault into the 
saddle. Sara, an Amazon, a Valkyrie, stood erect in 
her stirrups, gun leveled, firing into the mob. 

"To the door !" she cried, and wheeling their horses 
they galloped, trampling upon the men and scattering 
them like chaff from right to left. Zohra joined them 
in the street, and away they went, neck-a-neck, down 
the long road, out into the desert, into the silence and 
the solitude. 
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BOOK THE THIRD 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRAMIDS 



IN THE SHADOW 

THERE IS an old Egyptian saying: ^'Time 
mocks all things, but the Pyramids laugh at 
time." What have they not seen as they 
stand, vast and brooding, watching to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, caressed and buffeted by the four 
winds, all- wise and all-silent? Kings and Slaves; 
Warriors and Searchers for the Holy Grail; Bearers 
of the Cross; Followers of the Crescent; Cook's Tour- 
ist's and Levantine Touts; the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Turks, the French and the English, all have passed 
before their gaze and all have gone, Hust to dust re- 
turned. Only the Pyramids remain, conquerless, in- 
domitable, man's living defiance of death. 

It was midnight when the flying fugitives ap- 
proached the gigantic shadow of Cheops where it lay 
supine, a black replica of its black self. Clyde had 
fainted in his saddle. The blood, pouring from his 
wounds, literally drenched his horse, and he had at 
last succumbed. Sara halted the horses. 

''He can go no farther," she whispered to Zohra. 
"Do you think we are followed?" 

The girl had dismounted and was lying with her 

ear to the sand. 

"For a while," she said, "but now the hoofbeats 
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have died. We lost them on the long road. Now the 
earth is silent, the sand gives no message." 

Sara dismounted, and together they lifted Stanly 
from his horse. His body was inert and his breathing 
faint. 

"We must hide in the Pyramid," Zohra exclaimed. 
"It is our only chance. There we can bind his wounds. 
Otherwise he will die." 

"In there?" Sara looked in horror at the narrow 
slit frowning some forty feet above them, a thin- 
lipped mouth to the immeasurable cavern within. She 
had visited the chamber of the King, far down in the 
great stone palace, in the daytime and guided by a 
Bedouin, to whom the dark labyrinths and maze-like 
passageways were clearly defined. But to go there at 
night and with a half-dead man . . . She looked at 
Stanly as he lay. upon the sand, at his pallid face and 
the dark, moist blotches upon his white shirt. 

"Yes," she said, "we must hide, we must hide in the 
Pyramid. What are you doing ?" she added. 

Zohra was actively engaged with the horses. She 
gave her baby to Sara. 

"Hold him," she whispered. "I must cover our 
tracks and send the horses back." 

Mounting one, she took the bridles of the remaining 
two and galloped off, described a semi-circle about the 
Pyramid and then darted away, headed for Cairo. It 
was still high Nile and much of the country about the 
river was inundated. Zohra intended riding the horses 
into the water and obliterate all trails. At the edge 
she dismounted and disarranged the saddles, even 
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loosening one and twisting it completely around, as if 
the rider had been thrown. Then a sharp slap and a 
shout in Arabic and the horses plunged through the 
shallow waters and were gone. 

Zohra carefully made her way to the Pyramid, 
walking backward, her little bare feet leaving no trace. 
She found that Sara had been busy in her absence. 
The baby was cradled upon the narrow stone steps, 
while, with her arms about Clyde, half dragging, half , 
carrying him, she was assisting him to the shelter. 
Together they carried him up the steps, then rested 
near the gruesome slit in the wall. Zohra, seeing the 
tell-tale tracks leading so plainly from their stopping 
place to the steps, ran down and, dragging her cloak, 
swept the sand clear of trails. 

*They will never find us!" she cried, joining Sara 
at the entrance. 

"You wonderful girl !" was all Sara could say. 

Something of the girl's wild spirit fused itself into 
her blood. She was suffering from the reaction fol- 
lowing the fight in the Mosque and the subsequent . 
flight. Now Zohra's keen-witted desert craft awak- 
ened the half- forgotten Indian lore in her own veins, 
and, as they aided the man, their man, since he alone 
was their protector, down the steep corridors to safety, 
there was much of the primitive woman in them both. 
The slim, dark- faced native girl, her baby fastened to 
her back to allow free use of her hands, led the way, 
surefooted and brave, while following came the beauti- 
ful, red-haired Roumi, eyes large and tender and full 
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of sjrmpathy for the man's suffering, arm and shoulder 
strong to bear their burden. 

Thus they went on, crouching half double in the 
low, slippery, polished stone passageway, stumbling 
down short broken steps, struggling for breath in the 
foul, hot air, starting back in terror as the great bats 
winged against them. On, on, breathing words of 
courage to the barely conscious man, until at last, ex- 
hausted, they reached the foot of a narrow flight of 
steps. , 

"Up here," cried Zohra, "is a tomb, little known and 
seldom visited, the tomb of Al-Kir-Abou. There we 
can hide. Come." 

But Stanly collapsed. "Go on," he whispered ; "I'm 
done. Don't let me be a burden ..." 

Zohra took his head and Sara his feet, and thus, 
painfully and slowly, they mounted the stairs. At the 
top, as Zohra had said, they found the tomb. In the 
dense darkness some sarcophagi and an empty coffin 
recess were all they could discern. They carried Stanly 
to this ledge, making pillows and coverings of their 
cloaks. Then deftly, absolutely in the dark, but in- 
stinctively knowing and sensing the position of his 
wounds, they set about their Red Cross work, with no 
tools but the strips of silk and linen torn from their 
clothes. 

It was done. Sara, faint and ill, her hands sticky 
with the blood she could feel but not see, sank beside, 
the recess, too weary to sleep, while Zohra, unstrap^ 
ping her baby from its cramped position, gave it hex 
breast and softly sang her song: 
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"God and the moon and the wind are awake, 
Peace, my little one, peace." 

About them the bats flew to and fro in the stagnant 
air. 

Daylight, a wavering streak of yellow light, coming 
from a slit far up in the apex of the Pyramid, fell 
feebly upon the upturned face of Stanly Clyde, the 
drooping head of the Princess and the crouched bun- 
dle that was Zohra and her baby. 

Sara awoke with a start. She was stiff and sore, 
her head ached unmercifully, her throat was parched, 
her mind a blank. Gradually as she looked about at 
the strange, dim surroundings, she remembered. With 
a cry she bent over Stanly. He was breathing faintly. 
She smoothed the hair from his forehead. The skin 
was dry and hot. "How he must want water," ,$he 
thought, and was conscious of her own terrific thirst. 
Zohra slept soundly. Used to the hard mattress of 
her cell, the stone floor offered little comparison. The 
baby, nestled in the curve of her arm, also slept. 

Sara looked down at her torn dress ; it was literally 
in pieces. She remembered the bandages, and noticed 
about Stanly's arm, already stained an ugly black, a 
strip of pale-pink satin. What irony! She loosened 
her hair and rebraided the masses, pushing it back 
impatiently from her forehead and realizing that her 
hands were very dirty. No, it was not dirt. They 
were blood-stained. How he must have suffered ! An^ 
he had never complained, only begged them to go on 
and leave him. 
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The papers ! It was the first thought she had given 
them. They were safe in her bosom. "Thank God," 
she whispered. She pictured the scene to be enacted 
that morning upon the Palace steps ; the waiting mob, 
like eager dogs, longing for the loosening of the leash ; 
the Pasha and the Councilors; Tousson and the lost 
papers. . . . 

Tousson, Ahmed — was he alive? Had her shot 
killed him? If so she was a murderess. She, who 
in twenty- four hours had changed from a loving, 
happy wife to an avengeful, hating woman. 

She looked about at the white limestone walls, gay 
with paintings. Grotesque figures, solemnly occupied 
with the everyday acts of their lives, ploughing the 
earth, sowing the seed, roasting an ox, banqueting, 
worshiping, dancing, or sitting in straight rows, their 
little hands upraised. There was the hawk-faced 
Horus; there the Lotus, sacred flower of the thousand 
petals; the goddess Hathor, long-eyed and f ar-visioned ; 
Ra, god of the sun, and, upon the lid of a sarcophagus, 
the winged Ba, the soul of the dead man, for whom 
all the splendor was designed. Part of the scene was 
meaningless, some Sara comprehended, but all, the 
vast hot tomb, hidden in the very bowels of the man- 
made mountain, the great stone walls, sloping upward 
to the apex and to the tiny ray of light, all struck ter- 
ror and awe to her soul. 

Stanly stirred and she leaned over him. "Water !" 
was all she could make out. 

Zohra awoke. "How does he?" she whispered, 
careful not to rouse her baby. 
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"I don't know. His breathing is very faint. If we 
only had water ..." 

*'Is it now day?" Zohra asked. 

"Yes." 

"Then it is impossible. The Pyramid may be 
watched. The Bedouins have all gone to the city and 
the Roumi come here no more, yet we have been 
tracked. We must wait in patience until the dark; 
then will I go forth and fetch water from the Nile 
flood." 

And so they waited, through the long hot hours, in 
a heat more terrific than that of the desert at high 
noon, since there the air is ever changing, while in the 
tomb it is old, old as the very walls. They alternately 
nursed the baby and did their poor best for the sick 
man. His temperature went up and up until Zohra 
shook her head gravely and anxiously watched for the 
flicker of light to go out. 

Sara, with the baby in her arms, controlled her 
nerves by sheer will power. She longed to scream, to 
tear from the stifling hell into the pure air. Then 
she felt the crackle of the papers against her heart, 
saw the death-like face of Clyde, realized the torture 
that would fall upon Zohra if she were ever recap- 
tured, and the fate of the baby . . . 

The Baby ! . . . He nestled in her arms, soft, inno- 
cent, wholly adorable. And he was Tousson's son. 
His straight, dark features, his handsome eyes, the un- 
deniable look of blood and bone in his well-shaped 
head and body, all spoke of his parentage and were an 
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additional turn and wrench of the knife buried so deep 
in Sara's breast. 

Looking back upon it, she did not know how she, 
how any of them, lived through that day. With night- 
fall came a quick run from the Pyramid, a plimge of 
hands and feet and face into the cool water and 
then a dart back to safety, bearing an earthen jar, 
rifled from a king's coffin, filled and brimming over 
with the delicious fluid. A repetition of the trail ob- 
literation, and they were again in the tomb. 

With the life-giving water trickling down his swol- 
len throat and with cold, wet bandages laid upon his 
fever-stricken brow, Stanly revived and opened his 
eyes. He could not see his servitors, but, weakly lift- 
ing his hands, he passed his fingers over Sara's face, 
and she heard him sigh contentedly. That night held 
greater hope for the watchers. 



II 

THE PRINCE PURSUES 

FOLLOWING the fight in the Mosque, Prince 
Tousson was carried to his Palace and a physi- 
cian summoned, who rapidly probed for and 
removed the bullet. It left a long, furrowing wound, 
painful but not dangerous, and, with his shoulder and 
arm bandaged, the Prince was able to sit up, smoking 
and cursing, until daybreak. 

Towards noon, warned by his doctor against the 
consequences, but determined on his course, he ap- 
peared at the Palace. The Pasha greeted him, solici- 
tous over his wound, but more anxious that the valu- 
able documents be placed at once in his hands. He led 
the Prince to a window opening upon a balcony which 
overlooked the Palace Court. 

This court was a mass of men. They covered the 
steps and the stone pavement. They clung to adjoin- 
ing window ledges and balconies, and all, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Nubians, Turks, Bedouins, Screefs and Ne- 
groes, all looked up and all waited. 

"They await my word," chuckled the Pasha. "Once 
given they sweep into the streets, bringing death to 
the unbelievers. Ah ! this is to be a great day in our 
history!" He turned exultantly to the Councilors 
and Cadis gathered about the chamber. "A great 
day ! And now, cousin, thee art ready ?" 

"5 
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Tousson, overcoming the twinging pain, straight- 
ened his shoulders. "The documents of the Bektashie 
have been lost." 

A bomb, exploding in their midst, could not have 
caused a more deadly effect. They simply looked at 
the Prince, unbelieving. Said Pasha at last found his 
voice. 

"It is impossible. They are in your keeping." 

"They were stolen." 

"Stolen ? Who was with you that would steal ..." 

Tousson faced him gravely ! 

"My wife." 

"Your wife is . . . ?" 

"Is a Christian." 

A suppressed murmur like the warning hum of the 
simoon swept about the room.. Livid rage burned in 
the Pasha's face. 

"You showed her the papers !" he screamed. "You 
told her the secret? You betrayed your trust? By 
Allah ! You shall suffer !" 

"I realize the penalty," Tousson responded. "I also 
fealize I may expect no mercy from you." 

"Mercy?" 

"Allow me. The papers have been stolen, but I will 
turn Cairo inside out until I find the — the thief." 

"And if you do? The papers will have been de- 
stroyed." 

"I think not. Grant me," he said firmly, looking his 
cousin in the eye, "grant me twenty-four hours in 
which to return them. You can keep the peoplp ap^ 
peased until then. It is now noon; by this hour to- 
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morrow the papers will be in your hands. If not, I 
will accept the consequences." 

The Pasha eyed his Councilors. 

"You heard him," he muttered. 

They nodded and a Cadi whispered respectfully to 
the Pasha. 

He turned to Tousson. 

"We grant thy request," he said, dropping again, 
into his courtly manners. "Allah speed thee." 

Tousson bowed shortly and strode from the cham- 
ber. 

Through all that day and far into the night, Tous- 
son and his soldiers scoured the city. The Mosques, 
the gardens, the homes, the veriest hovels, nothing 
escaped them. They searched the desert, even as far 
as Sakkara, and the river bank, where they came upon 
the riderless horses, but no sign of the fugitives re- 
warded their search. 

Early in the morning of the following day Prince 
Tousson, weak from his wound, his anger spent, hot 
humiliation in his heart, had at last fallen asleep, still 
in his riding clothes, his head buried upon his arm. 
A soldier, entering excitedly, wakened him. 

"There is a spy, Your Highness," he cried, "who 
brings news." 

Tousson was on his feet in an instant, impatiently 
facing Ben Hassam, the old Arab retainer. 

"What do you know?" he cried. 

"I have found them. Your Highness," the man 
gasped breathlessly. "At dawn, as I watched at the 
City gate, I saw a woman coming from the desert. 
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In my guise as beggar I held out my bowl, and she 
gave me a coin. About her wrists were blue-black 
rings, the marks of the manacle. This warned me, 
and I followed her. She travelled swiftly to the Ba- 
zaars and purchased food, breadstuffs and fruits; 
then, stealthily, she hurried away, past the gates, down 
the long road to Gizeh, but not too quickly for Ben 
Hassam. Ah, no, like a ferret did I follow, swift 
upon her trail. She went into the Pyramid, Your 
Highness, the Pyramid of Cheops." 

''Yes?" The Prince's face was tensely white. 

"And there I found them in the tomb of Al-Kir- 
Abou. Zohra, her infant and Clyde and with them 
Her Serene Highness." 

"Enough ! Did they see you ?" 

"I think not. I watched from a stair head. They 
seemed uneasy, but could not have seen me. The 
man," Ben Hassam chuckled grimly, "is mortally 
wounded. He was bandaged and silent." 

"Good! You shall be rewarded." The Prince 
clapped his hands sharply. "The camel caravan!" he 
commanded. "We journey at once to El Shaid." 

Instant activity filled the Palace. Men ran too and 
fro, falling over one another in their haste. It is not 
often that a Prince's caravan is prepared for a desert 
journey in so short a time, but the hours pressed, and 
with his plan once formed nothing would check Tous- 
son. 

An attack upon the Pyramid, a quick recovery of 
the papers, his most trusted man to carry them imme^ 
diately to the Pasha well within the allotted time ; then, 
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with his captured bird and the two prisoners, away to 
his desert palace, where he could wreak his vengeance 
and his love as it best suited him. Allah ! They would 
pay! His wife and the fools who had aided her. 

It was exactly half-past nine when the long caval- 
cade clattered from the Palace gates. At the head rode 
Prince Tousson on a splendid white Arab, trapped and 
fitted for the long march. He was armed and in imi- 
form. Following him were the soldiers of his per- 
sonal bodyguard, consisting of a captain and a dozen 
men, all armed and superbly mounted. Then came a 
led camel, a dromedary, haughty and light-footed, 
moving with easy grace, long neck swaying gently, the 
bassurah upon its back gorgeously fitted and hung 
with silk curtains. This was the cage for the fly-a-way 
bird. Following were the commoner pack camels, two 
beasts with saddles for the prisoners and a rabble of 
servants and slaves. It was an impressive procession, 
and the people gathered, wondering. 



Ill 

TRAPPED ! 

HUNGER had driven Zohra from the hiding 
place. Hunger and fear for her baby's life, 
for he grew very weak as she failed to nurse 
him. Sara was in an apathetic condition. The 
blessed water had revived her and she had slept the 
second night, but the morning found her faint for 
food. The last drops of water were given Stanly and, 
as daylight struggled through the tiny slit, they pre- 
pared to pass another day of torture. The baby wailed 
incessantly and could not be stilled. 

"Oh, my beloved," Zohra entreated. "Thee must 
not cry. Thee will be heard. Hush! Hush! He is 
hungry," she said to Sara, "so hungry and he cannot 
understand why ..." Her voice broke, and for the 
first time tears veiled Zohra's black eyes. 

"What shall we do ?" moaned Sara, taking the baby 
in her arms and wearily swaying back and forth. "We 
will die. We will starve, like rats in a trap." 

Zohra rose. "Would thee be afraid to remain here 
with the baby and with him ?" she asked, motioning to 
Stanly. 

"You mean?" 

"It is the only way. Without food we will die. 

120 
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Look, it is just daybreak! I will run from the Pyra- 
mids ; I will find my way, stealthily and with my face 
covered, to the city. Then I will purchase food, bread 
and fruits; then hasten back to thee." 

"Oh, no. I will not permit it! Every entrance, 
every road will be watched. No, Zohra, no!" Sara 
entreated. 

But Zohra was already wrapping herself in her long 
cloak and concealing her face. 

"Please do not go," Sara begged. "It is certain 
death." 

"To remain here is certain death," the girl replied. 
"Do not fear," she exclaimed quickly ; "see, I am fleet 
of foot and strong; no city-born Egyptian can over- 
take a desert girl ! Thee will care for my baby ?" she 
whispered. 

For answer Sara pressed the little thing to her 
breast. 

"Take this money," she said, procuring a silken 
purse from her dress. "And God bless you !" 

Zohra bent over the Roumi tenderly. 

"God bless thee," she said. "Remember, Zohra is 
thy slave." 

She was gone. Her subsequent adventures have 
been heard from the lips of the sharp-eyed Ben Has- 
sam, but of what took place during her absence only 
little Son-of -Zohra can tell. 

He found himself nestled in the foreign lady's soft 
arms. She hummed a song, a queer-sounding, gay 
song with a lilting rh)rthm, and, though he was very 
hungry and very thirsty, yet it soothed him and he was 
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content to rest and not raise his voice in supplication. 

After a while the lady rose and, putting him com- 
fortably upon her shoulder where his wee head bobbed 
knowingly, like a heavy flower upon a frail stem, she 
approached the white so silent man and with her free 
hand stroked his forehead and felt his pulse and his 
heart. 

His eyelids fluttered and he looked up. The keen 
gray eyes were luminous with fever in their white set- 
ting. The baby looked at him and he returned the 
gaze with interest. His lips moved and the lady leaned 
closer. 

"Little Jack!" she heard him whisper, "it is a long 
time since I have seen you. How's the boy ? I think 
he looks . . . like his mother. Get out! . . . He's 
good-looking. . . . Give me a kiss, Mother . . . 
some lemon pie . . . Yes . . . God love you . . . 
this is a hell of a country . . . flies . . . heat . . . '* 
His voice trailed off; then, quite clearly: "What do 
you say? Oh, those Boston boys! Some score fel- 
lows, some score! That's baseball . . . water . . . 
yes, water, damn you, water. . . . War? . . . war is 
hell." 

All of which, thought the baby, was wild talk and 
didn't bring one any nearer a decent dinner. 

Sara sat down, thinking. So he was married and 
had a "little Jack." Well, she bit her lips; why 
shouldn't he be married? He was a handsome, clean- 
cut American . . . and then for no reason whatsoever 
she burst into tears. 

Son-of-Zohra objected strenuously. Water was all 
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right, in small drops, inside of one, but big, salty tears 
down one's neck were damp and uncomfortable. He 
wailed a protest. It brought Sara up sharply. 

"Oh, little sweetheart," she cried. "Fm sorry. 
What right have I to cry over my poor upset apple 
cart? Have I not the papers? Have I not done my 
small best to help the Christians ? Have I not helped 
your mother and Mr. Clyde to escape?" 

At each question the baby nodded his head wisely 
and sucked his thumb. "And now," she went on, angry 
at herself, glad to find relief in words, "now I rave 
and cry because an absolute stranger is as much mar* 
ried as, as I am. Your Aunty Sara is a fool, baby !" 

"Please!" A faint voice from the coffin recess 
caused her to start up in alarm. Clyde's eyes were 
open, the fever had passed; he was looking at her 
weakly but quite sanely. 

"I hate to be bromidic," he said slowly, "but would 
you mind telling me where I am ?" 

"Oh, you are better!" she cried; "I am so glad. 
Please be very careful and quiet or the fever will re- 
turn. Oh, please ..." she protested. He was lift- 
ing himself up on his elbows, but quickly fell back in 
a paroxysm of pain. The sweat broke out upon his 
forehead. Instantly she was leaning over him, pass- 
ing light fingers over his bandages. 

"You must not move," she cautioned. "It will open 
the wounds." 

He watched her, admiration in his eyes. 

"You are a brick, aren't you?" he exclaimed. 

"WeU," she smiled, "I don't think it very kind of 
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you, under the circumstances, to make fun of my 
hair." 

They both laughed and a friendly footing was estab- 
lished. 

"Now," she went on, '*if you will be perfectly quiet, 
I will tell you of what has happened." 

Sitting beside him, the baby on her knee, she 
sketched the story of the fight and of their escape, 
only omitting the details of his illness. She made a 
pretty picture, white and dishevelled as she was. 

"A madonna," thought Clyde, "a madonna who has 
suffered." 

"How am I ever to repay you?" he finally asked, 
when she had finished. 

"By being very good and not talking. Oh, look," 
she sprang to her feet ; "here is Zohra !" 

She came towards them, looking back apprehen- 
sively over her shoulder. 

"What is it?" Sara asked sharply. 

Zohra held up a warning finger. Then, drawing 
Sara down beside her, crouched near Stanly in the 
shadow of the recess, scarcely breathing, they watched. 
Slowly, over a stone block which partially concealed 
the top of the stairs, appeared a turbaned head. Evil 
eyes peered forth. Zohra' s hand tightened upon Sara. 
A moment and the man was gone. 

"Ben Hassam," murmured Sara. 

They listened. From far away, down the stone pas- 
sageway, came the sound of hurrying feet. 

"He saw me at the City gate," whispered Zohra. 
"He was begging and, for luck, I dropped a coin into 
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his bowl. Then he followed me. I tried to evade him ; 
I hid, I doubled, I did everything. Nearing the Mena 
House I thought I had lost him, but it was not so. He 
tracked me. Oh, my mistress, rather would I have 
died than brought this trouble upon thee." She 
sobbed and, taking the baby in her arms, rocked back 
and forth in misery. 

"You did your best," Sara replied, her hand upon 
the girl's shoulder. "Hush," she added, motioning to 
Stanly. But Clyde had heard all ; he was sitting erect, 
unconscious of his pain. 

Tou must go at once," he commanded. 

'And leave you ?" 

^Certainly. Let them find me. I can at least put 
them off the trail. Quick, you must go. Make for 
the river. Find a boat going downstream ; Zohra will 
guide you. Veiled, you will be mistaken for a native 
woman . . . hurry ..." 

The women looked at him. Zohra even smiled 
faintly. 

"Do you think we would leave you here, desperately 
wounded, to face those men?" Sara cried scornfully. 

"Oh, but you must, so much depends upon it. Don't 
you see ? The lives of the Christians, Zohra, her baby, 
you — you could not go back now." 

"I would die first," Sara said simply, procuring the 
blue-steel gun which had done her so much service. 
"I could not go back." 

"Then you must get away. Every minute is bring- 
ing them nearer ..." Stanly fell back, faint from 
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his exertions. They ran to him ; Sara leaned over him 
and took his hand. 

"Listen," she said; "we will not leave you. We 
have stood together, we four, and together we will die 
if need be. We have the gun. This place is a natural 
defense. We will fight !" she cried bravely ; "fight to 
the last ditch, but we will not be captured !'* 

Clyde clasped her hand. "I have nothing to say, no 
way in which to thank you," he murmured. "You 
are brave, wonderful and,'' he added earnestly, "I will 
fight for you with the last drop of blood in my body." 

They shook hands upon it gravely and as two com- 
rades might who are suddenly brought face to face 
with death and separation. 

"Now," he said, staggering to his feet, "wounds or 
no wounds, I must get over to those stairs. Do you 

see — see " He paused, swaying upon his feet, 

while dark blotches appeared upon his bandages. 

"Oh!" cried Sara, "you cannot move, your 
wounds ..." 

"Do you see ?" he went on, the will power that per- 
mits a Dervish to hack at his body and not feel the 
pain burning in his eyes. "There is a rock at the head 
of the steps. I must move that across the open- 
ing . . . ' 

Somehow they reached the stone. ... It was a 
great rock, hewn and quarried in some distant place 
and brought to the Pyramid to become a minute par- 
ticle of its gigantic walls. At some far date, perhaps 
thousands of years ago, it had become dislodged and 
now lay partially across the stair opening. 
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It was to make this a barricade that the three fugi- 
tives tore and strained. Little by little, inch by inch, 
it moved. The girl's fingers were scratched and bleed- 
ing ; Clyde fainted, revived and fainted again, but still 
they heaved and struggled, and at last they won. The 
rock stood across the entrance four feet in height, but 
barely the width of the stairway. 

"I will fire from this crack between the wall and the 
stone," Clyde muttered, lying upon the floor. The 
women sat near him, Sara holding the gun, the 
precious cartridges spread carefully before her. 

And so, for an eternity it seemed, the little fortress 
waited. 



IV 

THE FIGHT ! 

THE sky was intensely blue and the sun rapidly 
reaching its highest pinnacle when Prince 
Tousson cried, "Haiti" and the caravan 
paused near the Pyramid of Cheops. Commands were 
sharply given and swiftly obeyed. The slaves and 
servants gathered about the camels near the entrance 
of the tomb, while Tousson and his soldiers dis- 
mounted and approached the Pyramid. 

They did not anticipate much trouble. Clyde, they 
knew, was mortally wounded, the women weak. That 
Sara still had the gun, Tousson was sure, and probably 
some few cartridges, but she had not proved much of a 
marksman. They were trapped, neatly and effectually 
trapped. If only she had not destroyed the papers! 
Something seemed to tell him "no." She was too 
clever. Back of her feminine prettiness lay a keen 
mind. Those papers would be invaluable to a certain 
Government and would be positive proof, if Sara so 
desired, of the Prince's perfidy. She undoubtedly had 
the papers, and it only remained for him to secure 
them, send them posthaste to the Pasha and then . . . 
away into the desert, he grimly set his teeth, on his 
long-deferred honeymoon. 

The soldiers stealthily felt their way down the cor- 
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ridors, up the broken steps, winding in and out of the 
hot labyrintfis. 

"What a trap !" the Prince muttered. 

They carried lanterns, but these were quickly extin- 
guished as a thin wave of light warned them they 
were approaching the tomb. They paused at the foot 
of a steep flight of steps. 

"This is the place?*' Tousson questioned. 

A man saluted in affirmation. 

"They are up there, then," said the Prince. "Sur- 
prise and overpower them. Lead on." 

A soldier leapt up the steps ; a shot rang out and he 
fell back, a bullet in his brain. 

"Allah!" The Prince peered up into the darkness 
and discerned the stone blockade. 

"Charge!" The soldiers did not move. This was 
a narrow pass, a tight hole. One gun could do great 
damage from that fort. 

"Fire!" 

They raised their guns and a deafening volley de- 
fied the fugitives, the lead puttering out uselessly 
against the hard stone. 

The enemy did not respond. Clyde was nursing 
his ammunition. 

"Charge! You dogs!" 

The Prince cursed vehemently. Two men attacked 
the stairs. 

One! Two! the shots greeted them. One fell, 
wounded; the other tore down the steps, white- faced 
and sick. 
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There was silence. Tousson cursed softly. His 
captain approached, saluting. 

"Well?" 

'We can starve them out, Your Highness." 
'There is no other entrance, no way of reaching 
themr 

"Absolutely none." 

"We cannot wait," snapped the Prince. "It is now 
nearly noon; if they are not captured in ten minutes, 
we all" — ^he eyed the captain sternly — "we all pay the 
penalty. Charge your men. Only six can die, and a 
wounded man or a frightened woman is not going to 
get three out of that number. They have to cease 
firing to reload. Then we have them. At it !" 

"Charge !" the captain's voice rang out. 

The men again paused. They had heard the Prince's 
remarks, and they had not inspired confidence in their 
souls. Three out of six perhaps, but it was the first 
to breast the steps that got it straight in the heart. 
Death they did not fear; they were no cowards. A 
hand-to-hand encounter in the open, yes, but, by Al- 
lah ! this dropping one by one like trapped birds . . . 

"Charge!" 

This time Prince Tousson gave the command, and 
in his hand was a drawn revolver. 

"Charge, you curs, or I fire !" 

They attacked the steps, driven like dumb animals, 
firing at random over one another's heads, while from 
above came a deadly hail of bullets. 

One, two, three, four, five, six. 
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"Reload/' whispered Stanly, taking the shells from 
Sara's trembling fingers. 

In the pause the soldiers drew nearer. Again the 
six shots rang out as Stanly, propped upon his elbow," 
took careful aim. 

Down the stairs fled the soldiers. The danger was 
worse than the death. 

"More!" Stanly's lips barely moved; his face was 
ghastly beneath the smoky grime. 

"They are all gone.'? 

Sara spoke quite simply. It meant the end. They 
must face it. 

There was silence. Stanly peered through the crack 
between the stone and the wall. The soldiers were 
again attacking, moving cautiously and slowly. 

"Go," he whispered. "Hide somewhere back in 
the tomb. Go !" 

"I will not leave you." 

His eyes blazed. "It is for the Christians," he 
cried. "Go!" 

Sara, followed by Zohra and her baby, ran blindly, 
little dry sobs hacking her throat, terror, real, abject 
terror astride her soul. 

Back into the gloom of the tomb they raced, scarcely 
conscious of the shouts and gunshots following them. 
On, on into the hideous black cavern until they stum- 
bled upon a coffin. It was set apart from the other 
sarcophagi upon a slab of marble. Perhaps it con- 
tained the ancient, wizened mummy of a King; they 
did not know. Zohra, in the darkness, flung back the 
lid. 
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'In here/' she cried. 
'Zohra, you — ^your baby." 

"No! His life is but one. The lives of two thou- 
sand Christians are at stake. Hasten, oh, hasten,^' 
she cried. 

Sara scrambled into the coffin. The lid slammed 
shut. 

Stanly Clyde flung the useless gun aside and put 
his shoulder to the rock. The men were nearing the 
stair top. With a terrific heave, a Herculean struggle 
that threatened to tear the life from his body, he 
moved the rock. It reached the edge, it balanced, the 
soldiers fell back, crying out warhing. Too late! It 
fell, crashing down the stone steps, crushing out lives, 
leaving a trail of blood and pulp. 

Four soldiers alone were left. Four soldiers and 
Prince Tousson, who stood calmly at the foot of the 
steps and, as Stanly rose, staggering from his titanic 
efforts, silhouetted, for the moment, against the dim 
light, the Prince lifted his arm, took careful aim and 
fired. Stanly fell headlong through the sea of blood 
and rolled, helpless and broken, at Tousson's feet. 

"Bring the lanterns!'* the Prince cried and sprang 
up the steps. 




CLYDE FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF PRINCE TOUSSON, 



THE GIRL IN THE COFFIN 

ZOHRA waited near the coffin until she saw the 
pin points of light darting through the black- 
ness, heralding the approach of the soldiers. 
Slowly she backed away until her shoulder struck a 
wall and she could go no farther. A sudden flash of 
light and a man swooped down upon her. 

"We have found the woman !" he cried. 

Prince Tousson approached. 

"Where is the Princess?" he challenged, thrusting 
a lantern near her face. 

"I do not know." 

"You lie. Speak; where is she hidden?" 

"I do not know." 

Tousson shrugged his shoulders. 

"A way will be found to jolt your memory. Take 
her away." 

As the soldiers dragged her off, she carefully 
averted her eyes from the mummy case. Tousson fol- 
lowed her, watching. Near the case he paused and 
ordered the remaining two soldiers to search every 
inch of the tomb. They saluted and departed in dif- 
ferent directions, their lanterns darting like gigantic 
fireflies among the sarcophagi ; Tousson looked about. 
A bat flew against him, circled his head and sped away. 
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It was deathly quiet in the tomb. He noticed the 
coffin, aknost at his elbow, and gravely uncovered his 
head. It was the last resting place of an honored an- 
cestor. The soldiers were returning. 

"We found no one ..." the first began, raising 
his lantern and saluting. The light fell upon the cof- 
fin, upon the gaily painted lid and upon a wisp of 
chiffon dangling from the side. 

The men watched the fragile bit of cloth, fasci- 
nated. 

"Go," motioned the Prince. "Stand ready," he 
whispered to one ; "when I call, come at once. Have 
your horse in readiness to dash to the Palace. You un- 
derstand ?" 

The man saluted. 

"Go!" They obeyed. 

The Prince looked at the coffin and laughed softly. 
Then he crouched out of sight, concealing the light of 
his lantern. The lid was softly lifting. 

Cautiously, smoothly, it fell back, and a little cry, a 
gasp as if from lungs suffocating for air reached his 
ears. Then Sara sat up, listening intently. The tomb 
was silent. They had gone ! Her heart in her mouth, 
she made ready ... 

Two iron bars closed about her, her head was tilted 
sharply back and she found herself face to face with 
Prince Tousson. 

She did not scream, rather was she frozen in her 
horror. He allowed the rays* of light to play upon 
her uplifted face. The gleam reflected in his own eyes, 
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cruel and burning with hate, and he smiled, a slow, 
cold, sure smile. 

"Let me go !" 

His arm tightened. He placed the lantern upon 
the edge of the coffin and it lit up the interior. Sara 
gazed, horror struck, then screamed, a bloodcurdling, 
piteous wail. With her in the mummy case were the 
mortal remains of its owner, a man, bound and muffled 
in white-brown linen, his face bare, the skin drawn 
and withered, the mouth wide open, showing a glis- 
tening set of teeth and a little lolling tongue. 

Crouched in the coffin, she had been conscious of 
the heavy, musty odor and of something, some inde- 
scribable object lying close beside her, but now, seeing 
it in the light and with Tousson . . . 

"God!** She wrenched herself free and sprang 
from the coffin. "Do not touch me!" she screamed. 
"I shall go mad !" But his arms were again about her, 
and fight and struggle as she might she could only beat 
her strength out upon his iron-like breast. 

"You little hell-cat ! How I am going to make you 
pay!" he gloated. "With every ounce of your blood 
and every part of your body, you are going to pay I 
Give me the papers !" he commanded. 

But she had anticipated him, and, seizing them from 
her bosom, tore at the stiff parchment. 

"Ha ! You would tear them ! Let go, do you hear? 
Let go, you, you devil !" He held her wrists in a vise- 
like grip and twisted. She screamed with pain. The 
delicate bones threatened to break. She felt the tor- 
ture extending up her arms to her brain; every 
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nerve quivered; her fingers were numb, but they 
clenched about the papers. 

"Drop them r 

"Nor 

"Drop them !" He tightened his grip and gave her 
hands a sudden jerk. Her grasp loosened. 

"Oh, dear God!" she cried and fell sobbing to the 
floor. 

Tousson clapped his hands. The waiting soldier 
entered. 

"Your horse is ready?" 

His voice was calm, but his eyes betrayed the strain 
he had passed through and the exultancy he was ex- 
periencing. The man saluted. 

"Very good. You will ride at once to the Palace 
and deliver those papers, in person, to His Highness 
Said Pasha." 

The man bowed. 

"That done, you will find a detachment of soldiers 
to replace those fallen in the fight, and at once rejoin 
me near Sakkara, where I shall await you. All is 
clear?" 

"Yes, Your Highness." 

"Very well, you may go. Oh," he added, "what 
time is it ?" 

The man procured a watch from an inner pocket. 

It lacks ten minutes of twelve. Your Highness." 

^Ride !" cried Prince Tousson. "Ride like Hell !" 

'And now, if Your Highness is ready?" 

Only her wild sobs answered him. 
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"Come! Do I have to drag you as they did the 
other runaway, the girl Zohra?" 

Sara rose. "I will go/' she murmured and turned 
away. The pathetic droop of her shoulders, the list- 
less attitude of her hands, told their tale of misery and 
despair. She had cast her all into the fight and she 
had lost. She had forever severed the bonds binding 
her to the man she had so loved and who was now her 
hated captor. She had struggled and fought and for- 
gotten her womanliness, and for what? To-night the 
streets of Cairo would run red with Christian blood ; 
Clyde, Zohra and her baby would die, perhaps by tor- 
ture; this man, she felt, would stop at nothing, while 
she, alone with him, absolutely and wholly in his 
power, what hope was there for her ? Death would be 
far better and she wished she had taken that road 
when it was open. 

They passed from the Pyramid, through the tomb of 
Al-kir-Abou, where she had suffered so horribly, but 
where she had known freedom; down the steps, now 
free of bodies, but slippery from the slaughter ; in and 
out of the winding corridors, always with Tousson's 
hand laid heavily upon her shoulder, guiding her on, 
on to her black destiny. 

At the entrance they found the caravan ready for 
the great march. The slaves salaamed deeply as their 
master and mistress passed by, but they carefully 
averted their eyes from Sara's unveiled face. She 
went silently and blindly to the kneeling camel and 
permitted the Prince to assist her into the bassurah. 
Was he coming ? Were they to sit through hours of 
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torture, side by side, each move of the swaying camel 
bringing them closer and closer? She covered her 
eyes and murmured a prayer, but the animal was ris- 
ing and Tousson had moimted his horse. She fell 
back upon the cushions and thanked God. 

Slowly the caravan swimg into line. The soldiers, 
in their bright uniforms, were missing, but what mat- 
ter? Others would take their place at Sakkara. The 
Prince reviewed the procession as it passed him and 
smiled. 

The white dromedary, the curtained bassurah, be- 
hind the fluttering silk, a sobbing woman, his woman, 
beautiful as the dawn, desirable as the luscious, sensu- 
ous, perfumed night; an almost dead man, strapped 
to the back of a swaying beast, unseeing eyes staring 
up into the demon-red sun, flies clustering about open 
wounds. That was the American, he who caused so 
much trouble. Well, his course was run ! A little fig- 
ure, lithe and straight, with a babe at its breast, riding 
as only the desert people can ride, swaying to and fro 
with the camel's motion, eyes flashing defiance as she 
passed him. That was Zohra. Ha ! The girl was still 
interesting. Were it not for her brat and her wild 
ideas . . . but let her go. The desert would soon 
swallow them all. Far off the pale sand dunes glis- 
tened and beckoned ; miles away, deep in the arid heart 
of the desert, was the Oasis of El-Shaid, where he 
alone held sway, where his word was law. 

The air was still with the noonday heat. From the 
City, six miles away, but brought nearer by the flooded 
Nile water and the intense silence, came a shout. It 
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sounded to the Prince like the cry of one man, but it 
came from the throats of a thousand and echoed and 
vibrated up into the very heavens. It was the blood 
cry of the Crescent. Prince Tousson put spurs to his 
horse and galloped after the caravan. His work was 
done, his word fulfilled. The decree had been read 
from the Palace steps. 



VI 

A SCRAP OF PAPER 

THE suspense was at fever heat when the 
Prince's dispatch bearer, breathless and cov- 
ered with dust, flung himself before Said 
Pasha at exactly twelve o'clock. 

The Pasha seized the papers with trembling fingers. 
They were intact. The day was saved. Dismissing 
the soldier and gathering his Councilors and Cadis 
about him, he stepped to the palace balcony. A shout 
went up, but he lifted his hand for silence. 

"My people," he cried, "Allah hath spoken; death 
to the infidels 1" 

"Death !" they shouted, shaking their fists. "Death !'' 

They resembled, as they stood massed in the great 
court, an angry sea lashed into white foam, torn and 
harried by current and wind. Their faces, black and 
brown and sometimes white ; their eyes dark, fanatical 
and wild ; their mouths cursing and shouting in seven 
tongues ; Egyptian, Arabian, Nubian and Turkish. All 
the uncontrolled hell-spawn of Africa was represented 
in that infuriated mob. 

"Too long!" so cried their leaders, "too long have 

we suffered the insults of the Roumi ! Too long have 

we been forced from our simple, happy lives into 

wage-earning dependence ; slaves of the foreign devils ! 

Too often have we seen our religion molested and 

scorned by the unbelievers ! Too often has our money, 
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V 

the gold we have toiled and sweated for, been shipped 
from our country to benefit the northerners, who ever 
cry, 'More!' 

"And now, in the face of insult and degradation, 
this country, who has taken us, who has set herself 
above us, who has become an open, festering sore upon 
the fair face of freedom, this country has dared call 
upon us to fight for her; to hurl our lives into the 
storm she herself has brewed. 'My Colonies,' she 
cries. 'Allah! We are not hers! Let India, let the 
lands that lie far beyond the seas, send their brawn 
and muscle to die in the stink pots of Europe! Let 
them go ! They can do little harm. But you. Sons of 
the Crescent, tear down that hated flag; wrench the 
impostor from its pinnacle! Clasp thy hands with 
those of thy Moslem brothers. Whose faith is faith 
of thy faith ? Whose blood, blood of thy blood ? Who 
has opened thine eyes to the perfidy of thy — ah, bitter 
word — of thy Protector? Thee can but answer me 
truthfully, 'The Sultan! The Ottoman Empire! The 
sister-land of Mahomet !' " 

It had not taken many such speeches to rouse the 
hot blood of the Egyptian as he sat, contented, in the 
sun; to turn the fellah from the shadoof and the 
sakieh; from the plough; from the dahabiyeh; from 
the various tasks of the soil as gentle and as simple 
as his creed. 

Arabs from Morocco and the far reaches of the 
African shore; Bedouins from their desert fastness; 
Negroes from the Sudan, where, perhaps, the yoke 
has been most heavy, all heard the cry, felt wronged. 
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hardly knowing why, saw relief and howled and 
prayed for freedom. Turks, swaggering among them 
in their independence, swore mighty oaths and told 
of battle and of victory. 

The country of the Nile's mouth is quiet and peace- 
ful. Bloodshed and horror died and were buried with 
the last of the Caliphs. A more gentle life followed 
the coming of the French and English. It was as if a 
kind hand, filled with prosperity and good fortune, 
had laid itself upon Egypt. The great Mother waters 
were trained to carry nourishment into her veriest 
boundaries; Commerce and Produce worked hand in 
hand upon her broad bosom. Now, in a sudden flash, 
a call to arms ; a revolt ; a meeting, secret and stealthy, 
of the great Bektashie, and voila ! Gone was the hand 
of peace and plenty, gone the kind Protection. The 
benefactor appeared as a horrible demon, a fiend of 
another race and creed, bent upon destruction. 

Quickly the poison seeped into the veins of the Mus- 
selman. Loudly he answered the call, "Freedom ! Al- 
lah! The Sultan!" 

Said Pasha, from his balcony, read the decree. The 
mob did not understand its diplomatic terms, its veiled 
commands, but what they did know was that this 
scrap of paper, this bit of parchment, meant the final 
snap of the binding cord. They were free. 

"Allah!" 

The shout went up from a thousand throats, echoed 
and vibrated into the very heavens, reached the ears 
of Prince Tousson as he turned his horse and rode 
away out into the desert. 
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THE CARAVAN PASSES 

The golden sand swirls about thy feet, 
Kissing and bidding them stay, 
Even as I — Even as I. 
It glistens, glances, dances with glee; 
Grows pale when thou go'st away. 
Even as I — Even as I." 

SARA, lying upon the cushions of the bassurah, 
heard the song and shuddered. It suggested 
the man, cruelly passionate, and the desert, end- 
lessly wild. For three days and three nights the cara- 
van had traveled. Always south and always into the 
burning heart of the desert. Her soul had become 
numb with the monotony of it. Sand, oceans of sand, 
and sun, piercing and hot, flaming red — pale yellow. 
So far Prince Tousson had held himself coldly 
aloof, riding a few paces ahead of her during the 
march, never venturing into the small tent pitched for 
her protection where the caravan rested. She had not 
seen Zohra or Clyde, but once, on a faint breeze, the 
words of Zohra's lullaby came to her ears, and once, ' 
at night, a passing slave muttered that the American 
still lived. These small crumbs of comfort she locked 
in her breast, and prayed for deliverance. She did not 
attempt to hold conversation with Tousson, to ques- 
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tion his moves, find out what vengeance, love or tor- 
ture he held in store for her. Rather she avoided his 
eyes, and, wrapping her grief about her like a cloak, 
crouched unseeing and unhearing in her silken huge 
cage. 

Now, as they rode along in the hot noon, Ahmed 
chanted his song in a rich baritone: "Even ^s I. 
Even as I." 

"Do you see that tiny speck against the sky?" he 
suddenly asked, reining his horse and looking up at 
Sara. 

Taken by surprise, she raised her eyes. Far off were 
the dim outlines of feathery topped palms and what 
looked like water. 

It is a mirage," she murmured. 
No, it is an oasis. We will be there in an hour. 
I am glad," he added, "that you have at last deigned 
to notice me." 

She was silent. Then coldly : 

"Is there any reason why I should notice you?" 

"No, except that as my wife ..." 

"I am not your wife." 

"You surprise me." 

She looked down at him bitterly. "You under- 
stand," she said, "that after what has happened I can 
never be your wife again." 

He shifted in his saddle, looking up into her face 
searchingly. The sunlight glistened in his eyes, cold 
and hard as those of a snake. Sara felt chilled. 
Prince Tousson laughed. 

"After what has happened," he cried. "That is 
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rather good. What has happened? I will tell you. 
You have disgraced me, run away from your home in 
the company of common prisoners. You have spent 
two nights with a strange man in a tomb. You have 
stolen my country's property and half killed me. You 
have made my name a laughing stock in Cairo while 

yours Ha! You have none left. It is a tattered 

thing, a mere strip of red silk to be waved by any hand. 
And you cannot be my wife! Would I want you? 
As a wife?" 

"I have no protection," she said; "I am forced to 
listen, but, at least, I will not answer." 

"Will you not ? Ah, there are many questions you 
will answer before we have been long in El-Shaid." 

"El-Shaid I" she exclaimed. "Is that ..." 

"That is my summer palace. It lies in a green oasis 
miles and miles into the desert. There I am Ca'id and 
my word is law. Few visit me in my desert fastness 
and none is welcome. There I live, shall I say, the 
'Hyde' of my double existence. In Cairo, London, 
Paris, Berlin, you see me as 'Mr. Jekyll," but at El- 
Shaid ! — Faugh ! The desert air creeps into my veins 
like a pungent wine. The sun lures me. The nights 
drive me to a frenzy. There is no one to say me nay. 
I live as all strong men should live, with my horses, 
my women and my wine." 

"Oh!" She covered her face with her hands. 
Prince Tousson smiled and took up his refrain : "Even 
as I, even as I." 

So that was his plan! She, who was not fit to be 
this libertine's wife, was to become his mistress! 
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"Do you think I will submit?" she breathed angrily. 

"There is no longer any question of submission. My 
word is law. You now are not my wife. So you have 
said and I agree. By the law, yes, but by that same 
law I have the right, following your actions and the 
scandal you have brought upon my name, to either 
kill you quietly, of course, or divorce you, cast you 
off, penniless and deserted, a branded woman. I have 
chosen ileither course. Death, though kind, robs me 
of you, and you are still of value to me, as a beautiful 
woman. If I divorced you, someone, not so particu- 
lar, would pick you up, and for that I have no taste. 
They who have felt the lips of a Tousson must die at 
the touch of another's.' A barbarous saying, perhaps, 
but true. So I decided that the best plan was this 
journey to El-Shaid, where you will be mine abso- 
lutely, but where the disgrace you have brought me 
will not be flaunted in the eyes of my family." 

"Disgrace!" She clenched her fists and her eyes 
burned. "It is not you who have been disgraced; it 
is 1 1 Tricked into a marriage. Oh, I know all," she 
went on. "Where is Princess Uarda? Why did not 
your mother come to see me? Why was your cousin 
surprised at sight of me? Why was I kept secluded, 
veiled, a prisoner? Do not try to stop me! I have 
suffered your insults. I am helpless, in your power, 
but you shall know the truth. Zohra's child is your 
son. You ruined her and cast her off. You accused 
her of the murder of Uarda. You imprisoned her and 
ordered her death and the death of her baby, your own 
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flesh and blood. You imprisoned and condemned an 
absolutely innocent man, an American, my country- 
man. You concealed him in your Palace because you 
knew what the consequences would be if word of your 
perfidy reached the ears of the United States Gov- 
ernment. You obtained papers decreeing the death of 
the Christians, my people, and you bragged about it 
before me, and you think it a disgrace that I . . . 
Oh!'* she sobbed. "Why was I not warned! Why 
was I not warned ?" 

"Warned ? Against me ?" the Prince asked. "That 
would have made no difference. You would have 
been mine, with or without marriage. Trick or true. 
It was so destined in the beginning." 

"I hate you." 

"So much the better ! I would not give that," with 
a snap of his fingers, "for a woman or beast who does 
not fight. A rebellious horse I beat until he whines 
and whinnies for the caress of my hand. A rebellious 
woman I love until the flame bums out her hate and 
she, too, cries and sighs for my touch." 

He struck the horse sharply and galloped a little 
ahead of the caravan. The Arab cavorted and pranced 
in the sunshine. Tousson caught his head up, wrench- 
ing the tender mouth. The horse quivered and 
snorted, then fell into a docile trot while his master 
patted his neck and spoke softly. 

Sara stared out across the desert to the rapidly ap- 
proaching oasis. A swirl of sand striking against 
her face caused her to draw back. A miniature whirl- 
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wind, caught by an errant breeze, had blown against 
the camel. The air was unbelievably hot and the sky 
seemed to take on a greenish tinge which faded, leav- 
ing sand and sky ghastly white. 



n 

THE SAND STORM 

THE caravan halted at the oasis. It was the 
hour of prayer, and slave and soldier alike 
knelt to Mecca. Assisted by the Prince, Sara 
alighted from the bassurah and stretched her cramped 
limbs. Particles of sand blew against her eyelids, 
causing her to cover her face. The greenish tinge 
had returned to the sky. It painted the desert, the 
palms, the water, the kneeling camels and kneeling 
men with a ghastly, vivid light. Suddenly a hot wind^ 
pouring as though from a funnel, swept across the 
oasis, tossing and bending the trees. The Arabs 
prayed on, salaaming monotonously. Tousson turned 
to Sara. 

"If you will excuse me," he said, "I will overlook 
the caravan." She did not reply and, with a bow, he 
turned away. 

Sara looked at the devout men, at the burning sands, 
the harried palms. The wind grew stronger and the 
sand swirled about her feet. "Bidding them stay?" 
The words of Tousson's song came back to her. Oh, 
how she hated this sand, this vast desert, this man! 
And how impotent was her hate! Hot tears welled 
into her eyes,, and acting upon a sudden impulse she 
knelt and, with her face towards Mecca, she also 
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prayed, but to another God. Lost in her plea, she did 
not feel the fine grains of sand striking her body, 
caught and thrown as if from the hand of some play- 
ful devil. 

Prince Tousson passed down the line of camels and 
horses. All seemed in good condition and were bear- 
ing the march well. He came upon Clyde, unbound 
and lying upon the sand. Tousson looked down at 
him, and the man's eyes opened. 

"You are wonderfully fond of your life, my friend," 
said the Prince. "One would think you had the nine 
lives of a cat." 

"In that case," Qyde replied weakly but with a fine 
show of bravado, "I have several left and our little 
game of 'Cat and Mouse' still goes on!" 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders and turned 
away. 

"Oh, I say," Clyde called after him. "One of your 
men left this water jar conveniently out of my reach. 
Shove it over, will you?" 

Tousson returned: "You make a mistake, my 
friend ; I am not a slave. But for you . . . why, cer- 
tainly. With the greatest pleasure I will, as you so 
quaintly say, 'shove it over.' " 

So saying, he touched the jar with the toe of his 
riding boot. It tipped and fell. A tiny rivulet of wa- 
ter spread out over the sand and was gone. Tousson 
laughed and turned on his heel. Clyde fell back. His 
mouth was black and his throat a furnace. This man 
had deliberately spilled the few drops allotted by the 
slave. "God !" He covered his eyes from the blazing 
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sun and the sand blew over his body, piling up in little 
ridges. 

A few yards further the Prince again paused. .This 
time beside a small bundle lying near a kneeling camel. 
A black was crouched near by languidly watching some 
green flies which settled on the baby's eyelids. Tous- 
son looked at the child curiously. So this was his son? 
His! An ill-bred desert woman's! The infant 
wailed. 

So Sara knew of this child. "His flesh and blood," 
she had called it, "bone of his bone." He peered into 
the baby's face.. Red with crying, green-spotted with 
flies, it did not bear him much resemblance. The 
Prince suddenly became angry at the helpless little 
mite. Its very smallness infuriated him. Why had 
the girl ? . . . Where was she ? he wondered. It was 
not like Zohra to be far from her baby. 

"Where is the mother ?" he asked, in Arabic, of the 
sleepy negro. 

The man salaamed. "She gone to the well, Your 
Highness. Bring water for her baby. She leave me 
to watch, O Protector of the Poor." 

Tousson looked in the direction the man indicated 
and saw Zohra approaching the well, an earthen jar 
upon her dark head. The pose and scene reminded 
him of his first meeting with the girl and he smiled. 
"She was a new, young thing," he murmured. "She 
is yet young and full of fire. If it were not for this 
brat and the ambitions she would have for him • . . " 

The child wailed again. 

The wind was blowing more violently. Some sand 
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struck the Prince upon the cheek sharply like the slap 
of an open hand. A soldier came running towards 
him, saluting and exclaiming excitedly : 

"Your Highness, it has come as we prayed. There 
is not a moment to spare. Look !" He pointed to the 
east 

A great black cloud, like a |[iant octopus, had en- 
gulfed the eastern sky and was stretching huge tenta- 
cles towards the sun. From this black heart the wind 
blew fiercely. The sand whirled and danced in its 
mad embrace. Suddenly the arms reached the sun 
and devoured it. The desert became dark, a dreary 
waste of brown sand. The velocity of the wind in- 
creased. It tore at small movable objects, hurling them 
about ; wrapped the bemouses of the Arabs about their 
legs; tossed the tassels of the camel saddles in a ka- 
leidoscope of color; wrenched at the hangings of the 
bassurah; the palms moaned and frantically waved 
long fingers; a dead branch was stripped from its 
trunk. Then suddenly the wind ceased, dropped to a 
distant murmur. The black cloud lifted slightly, and 
the earth was afire with a livid green light, shot with 
orange, purple and crimson. The furnace flamed for 
a moment. Nature was silent, waiting for the final 
rap of the Conductor's baton. Then the black cur- 
tain descended and with a mighty crash, a shrieking 
of the world's cymbals, a weird moan of the wind, the 
sand storm was upon them. 

There was barely time for the men to turn the 
camels and crouch behind them. Tousson, turning to 
hasten to Sara, saw the baby, now almost covered with 
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sand. The mother could not return. Already the 
oasis was blotted from sight. She could not find her 
way. ... 

"Quick !" he shouted to the slave who had been left 
in charge. "Take this child out into the storm and 
lose it." 

The man shuddered. "I am afraid.'* 

Tousson threatened him angrily. "Go!" he cried 
"Do as I say or ... " 

The man scooped up the baby and fled. 

Sara stood by her camel. The whole glorious 
pageant of the approaching storm had, she felt, been 
expressly played for her, a direct answer to her 
prayer. She welcomed the sting of the flying par- 
ticks. The physical discomfiture was relief from her 
mental misery. She faced the storm and flung open her 
arms. Let it kill her, suffocate her ! A few moments 
of pain and then oblivion. Let the wind dig her grave, 
deep, in the desert. There let her lie in peace while 
the same strong hands covered her with a mound never 
to be disturbed. Sobbing hysterically, she staggered 
into the maelstrom of sand. 

Tousson overtook her just in time. Seizing her vio- 
lently, he carried her back to the camel, which was 
crouching, head down, against the fury. Grasping 
and blinded, he reached the sheltered side of the beast, 
flung Sara to the ground and threw himself beside her, 
shielding their faces with the folds of a bernous. The 
sand beat upon their bodies, covering them with a 
heavy blanket. 

"Let me go !" she sobbed in the stifling darkness. 
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For answer he drew her to him so that their bodies 
were pressed together and kissed her, a long, slow, 
maddening kiss, releasing her trembling mouth only 
to crush it anew. 

And so they lay together while the firmaments bat- 
tled and nature went mad. 

• • • • • • 

Two hours, perhaps three, it seemed to the buried 
caravan an eternity, passed and the storm abated. The 
trumpet of the wind became the soft wail of the vio- 
lin ; the sand ceased its dance ; the sun shone upon the 
desolate scene. The oasis was practically obliterated. 
Against the well, the trees, the kneeling camels and 
the men were deep drifts of sand. Slowly and pain- 
fully, slave and soldier. Prince and prisoner, horse 
and camel, like creatures of some dreary nightmare, 
arose. 

Sara had fainted in Tousson's arms and he revived 
her, forcing some brandy between her teeth. The 
deathly pallor of her face alarmed him, but she at last 
opened her eyes, shrinking back in horror as she rec- 
ognized her captor. 

Zohra struggled back to the life-giving air unaided. 
When the storm had struck she had just drawn her 
water from the well and was starting towards the cara- 
van. She struggled hopelessly against the storm, but 
at last had fallen exhausted, praying to Allah that the 
negro would care for her baby. Now, after the heart- 
rending wait, she approached her camel. A slave mo- 
tioned her to mount. 

"My baby?" she questioned anxiously. 
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The man shook his head. ''Don't know," he re- 
plied. 

She ran to the far side of the camel. A stretch of 
sand, smooth and level, greeted her eyes. He could 
not be there ! 

*'My baby !" she screamed, tearing towards the sol- 
diers who were engaged with the horses. She fran- 
tically clutched each man in turn, gazing into their 
faces with horror. They shook their heads and said 
they did not know. 

The earth and sky reeled about Zohra. She felt 
strangled. Her mother heart bled like a knifed thing. 
She found the negro who had watched and attacked 
him wildly. 

He shook his head stupidly, and endeavored to dis- 
engage his arm. 

"My baby !" she screamed. "Where is he ? What 
have you done with him ?" 

The slave struggled with her; she clung to him 
screaming as they neared Sara's camel. The Princess, 
avoiding Tousson's restraining hand, rose quickly and 
staggered towards Zohra. 

What has happened?" she demanded. 

It is my baby!" wailed the girl. "I left him with 
this man while I went to the well for water. The 
storm came and I could not return. And now, oh, 
Allah of the merciful! My little one! My baby is 
lost. He is dead. Buried in the sand. Oh, Allah." 
She bowed her face in her hands, sobbing wildly. 

Sara turned a white face to Tousson. "This is ter- 
rible," she exclaimed. "Order them to search at once. 
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The child may be saved. Someone must have cared 
for it. Oh, do be quick . .. . that tiny baby," she 
urged, for Tousson was looking at her coldly. 

"We have no time to search for missing brats," he 
said. "The woman should have kept it with her. It is 
growing late. The caravan must move on or we will 
not reach El-Shaid to-morrow." 

"Ah!" Zohra looked at Tousson. "You can say 
that !" she cried. "You, his father !" 

"Silence!" 

Zohra crouched, then sprang straight and true as a 
leopard leaping upon the hunter who has killed her 
young. 

"You!" she screamed, hands outstretched to 
strangle, "you !" But she fell at his feet unconscious. 

"Oh, find the baby," sobbed Sara, "if you have any 
mercy in your soul ..." 

"Take this woman and put her on her camel," Tous- 
son commanded in answer. "You will please enter 
your bassurah," he added coldly. • 

"Oh, I cannot," Sara pleaded. "That little baby 
, . . Ahmed!" 

"He is probably dead by now, buried in the sand." 
. Sara's blood froze. The man was absolutely with- 
out mercy. 

"You beast !" she cried and turned her camel. 

The Prince watched the big caravan swing into line, 
headed for the south, for the heart of the desert. The 
curtains of the bassurah were closely drawn. Whether 
the woman inside sobbed or prayed or lay dumbly 
quiet, he did not know or care. What matter? Her 
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spirit was broken. Clyde, rebound upon the camel, 
passed him, but the American's eyes were glazed and 
he did not return the Prince's mocking salute. Zohra 
crouched upon her camel's back, unseeing and unhear- 
ing. At intervals she would sob: "My baby! my 
baby!" then be silent, stretching empty arms to the 
heedless desert. The caravan passed and the Prince 
followed, singing his wild song: "Even as I, Even 
as I." 

Night fell, the sands grew pale and cold. In the 
shelter of a dune, under a low, overhanging boulder, 
a little baby waved helpless hands and wailed. The 
negro had hidden the child well. It was quite con- 
cealed, but, protected from the storm by the boulder, 
had not died. 

The child's thin wail echoed among the dunes. A 
distant jackal sniffed the breeze and howled. 



Ill 

HAREM SECRETS 

THE oasis of El-Shaid glistened in the sunlight, 
an emerald set in the golden band of the 
desert. In the center of the green rose the 
Prince's Palace, a glittering white diamond. As the 
caravan approached the gates were flung open and 
slaves appeared, running to meet their master, pros- 
trating themselves before him, calling blessings upon 
Allah for his safe journey. Sara was assisted from 
the bassurah, and wearily, between a double line of 
bowing slaves, she passed through the gates into her 
prison. 

The Palace did not suggest great beauty from the 
exterior. It was flat and white and seemingly win- 
dowless. But, once inside the court, above which the 
four walls rose, Sara breathed the deep perfume of 
the flowers, and for a moment their pungency sick- 
ened her. How happy she could have been in this 
paradise if only . . . ! 

Tousson left her at what was evidently the door of 
the Harem, the woman's wing of the palace. Here sev- 
eral waiting women, slimmer and prettier than the 
natives she had seen in Cairo, joined her, salaaming 
and conversing excitedly in twittering Arabic; of her 

red hair, Sara guessed, and her fair skin. 

i6o 
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They led her down a cool passageway where the re- 
lief of the dark shelter, following the days under the 
burning sun, was immeasurable. Passing through a 
series of rooms, they reached a domed apartment 
built chiefly of marble and containing a wide, deep 
bath reached by steps and garlanded with flowers and 
palms. It was the resting room of the Hamman or 
Turkish bath. Beyond it were the hot rooms, the mar- 
ble slab where the body was massaged and the Room 
of the Mirrors, where the Harem ladies were beauti- 
fied. 

Sara was taken to a small outer apartment and her 
travel-stained clothes gently removed, the women 
keeping up their chatter and exclaiming over her 
beauty. She was given no covering, although she 
asked in Arabic for something to put about her. They 
seemed to think this very funny, for they laughed mer- 
rily, and soon an elderly negress entered, salaamed 
and indicated that Sara was to follow her. Then 
came the lengthy, ceremonious undertaking of an 
Oriental woman's toilette. Sara was bathed, rubbed 
with sweet oils and creams, perfumed and painted. 
Her fine hair, brushed until it shone, was plaited down 
her back and finally, when from sheer weariness she 
was dropping asleep, the women dressed her in a 
gorgeous costume. The trousers were of soft, cream- 
colored satin, while over them was a black and gold- 
beaded drapery, heavily embroidered in an Egyptian 
design. Her arms were bare, but from a jeweled band 
about her head a chiffon veil swept to the floor and 
was caught up at her wrists. Her neck, arms, hands 
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and ankles were heavy with gold, silver and jewels 
and tiny beaded slippers covered her bare feet. The 
women clapped their hands and uttered bird-like cries 
of admiration over the beautiful picture she made. 
They were in the Room of the Mirrors, and from the 
Hamman came soft strains of Oriental music. Won- 
dering what was in store for her, Sara followed the 
woman. 

The Hamman was filled with girls, lying upon the 
couches, crouched in picturesque attitudes upon cush- 
ions, reclining upon the marble steps of the bath, dab;, 
bling their little painted fingers in the perfumed wa- 
ter, singing, chattering, laughing. The musicians, 
concealed by a screen of flowers and palms, made de- 
licious, dreamy music, and at intervals a girl woidd 
rise and dance, slowly circling the marble bath, or 
barely moving from one spot, perform the stomach 
dance. 

The women showed intense interest as Sara en- 
tered and was led to a divan. They gathered about 
her, examining her dress, her jewels and her hair. 
They were nearly all beautiful and all young. They 
chattered excitedly, but she could only catch broken 
phrases. 

"You are from the Anglaise?" one asked. 

Sara shook her head. 

"Ah, then you are French!" cried another. "Che- 
rie!" she called, running to a distant divan where a 
pretty, dark-eyed woman was lazily reclining, filling 
the air with smoke clouds from thin cigarettes. 

"Yes?" queried the dark woman in Arabic. 
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There is a new girl here," explained the other. 
Oh, most beautiful! The hair of the sun and skin 
of the peach bloom. She is not English and therefore 
must be of your country." 

Cherie rose languidly. "I will see her," she said 
shortly. 

She approached Sara without embarrassment, peer- 
ing into her face intently. She had the large bust and 
small, trim waist of the Parisian and her chic figure 
looked odd in the shapeless Harem costtune. 

"You are not French," she said abruptly in good 
English. 

"No." Sara wondered who the woman could be. 
She did not have the air of a slave nor the manners of 
a dancing girl. "I am an American." 

"Oui! I thought so. You have the grand air of 
independence. Your waist is too big for you to be 
French and your feet too small for you to be Eng- 
Ush." 

Sara smiled wanly. "Do you live here ?" 

Cherie laughed, showing tiny even teeth like a 
child's. 

"Oui. I have lived here two, three years. It is a 
dull place. Could I escape I would go to the coast 
and there catch a boat for Marseilles and then . . . 
Paris! Mon Dieu, Mademoiselle, do you know Paris? 
It is the City of Joy." 

Sara shook her head. "Not now, I am afraid. They 
call it the City of Mourning." 

"What do you say? My country?" 

"You do not know about the war ?" 
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They were speaking in French, Cherie, in her ex- 
citement, having forgotten her English. The women 
seemed to comprehend the tongue, for they gathered 
about Sara, exclaiming: "What war?" "Who will 
fight?" 

It seemed unbelievable to Sara that these women 
should be in ignorance of what was occurring, but 
when she remembered the terrible march she under- 
stood. They were literally buried alive in this desert 
fastness. 

She explained the cause of the European conflict, 
and they listened open-mouthed. Cherie was dis- 
tracted. "My brother !" she cried. "He is a soldier, 
a captain. My father is not old; he, too, will fight. 
Oh, ma belle France ! That you should so suffer !'* 

"You say, Fraulein, that there is war?" 

The soft, guttural English caused Sara to turn. A 
little blonde girl with enormous blue eyes was gazing 
at her earnestly. 

"Yes," Sara answered. 

"And my country, Germany ; does she fight ? Who 
are her enemies?" 

Sara could not find it in her heart to tell the little 
blonde just how much her country was fighting. "She 
is at war," was all she said. 

The girl turned away sadly. "In Germany all our 
men serve the colors," she said. 

Cherie had curled up beside Sara upon the divan. 
She seemed to find the newcomer interesting, for she 
motioned the other girls away. 

"Go, my children," she cried. "I would talk with 
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Mademoiselle. When she has told me all the news 
of Paris; of the cruel war; of the newest toilettes 
( Mon Dieu, how I long for a chapeaux ! ) , and of her- 
self, then I will tell you as much as I think you should 
know." 

The girls ran away, laughing, but Sara was in no 
mood for chatting. 

"Tell me,'' she said at last, disregarding the French 
girl's volley of questions, "what did you mean when 
you said you would go to the coast if you could es- 
cape ? Are you not free ?" 

Cherie shook her head. "We are none of us free.'* 

"Surely you are not a slave?" 

Cherie looked at her oddly. "How long have you 
known Prince Tousson?" 

Sara dropped her eyes. "Some time," she replied. 

"And you ask me if I am not a slave?" 

"I do not understand." 

"Then you do not understand Ahmed." 

Surprised at the familiar name, Sara grasped the 
girl's arm. 

"Oh, tell me," she exclaimed. "Please tell me; I 
do not understand." 

Cherie looked at her keenly. "Are you married to 
the Prince?" 

"Yes," bitterly, "I am married to the Prince." 

"So? Yet you do not seem happy as should be a 
bride." 

"No. I was brought here against my will ; I . . . " 

"Ah! Then you must not brood or think. He 
brought a little girl here once, sweetly pretty, a Count- 
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ess, I think, from Italy. She was his Nwife also. But 
when she came here she drooped and pined and one 
morning we found the waters of the bath red with her 
blood. Mon Dieu ! It was ghastly. The Italians are 
of that temperament, brooding and impulsive, more 
so perhaps than we French. Now I, I am not Ahmed's 
wife. Perhaps that shocks you. But it was better 
so. I met him in Paris. My husband was old and 
stupid and, well, we ran away. Since then I have 
been always here, a prisoner, as are all these women, 
and, oh !" she clenched her fists, "I hate it !" 

"Then this," said Sara, at last realizing the mean- 
ing of what lay before her, "this is the Harem, the 
Prince's Harem?" 

"You did not know that ?" Cherie was surprised. 

Sara shook her head. 

^'Mon Dieu! Ma pouvre amir 

"I thought," continued Sara, in a low voice, "that 
this was his summer Palace, but I did not know he 
had ever . . . that he was already married." 

"Married! He could show that American of yours, 
M. Young, was it not ? a thing or two ! But it is their 
law, so why not ? The women, though prisoners, are 
well cared for." 

Sara looked at the girls gathered about the im- 



mense room. 



They are all his wives ?' 

"No, some, like me, preferred the love without the 

bonds. The little German who spoke to you, she was 

a music teacher in Leipsic, is married to Ahmed, 

falsely I believe, but she does not know that and em- 
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braces a small scrap of honor, her marriage certifi- 
cate. Then that thin girl over yonder, studying her 
reflection in the water, is a Caid's daughter and 
thought very beautiful. Her father forced the mar- 
riage for the property involved. She is called 'The 
Rose.' That very dark one dancing is *The Jade,Va 
girl from Madrid. She was a King's mistress, but 
Tousson married her to spite her lover. She has a 
bad temper and a quick knife. That stupid flaxen- 
haired doll sitting so quietly is Norwegian or Danish. 
She never speaks except in her outlandish gibberish, 
and I do not know if she is Ahmed's wife or not. 
She is very unhappy ; in fact, makes her pale eyes like 
boiled eggs with too much crying, so I think she is 
married to him. Those two brown girls with the big 
hips are Ouled Nails. One is a Jewess. She is sup- 
posed to be the greatest performer of the stomach 
dance in Africa. Soon she will dance, and if the 
Prince is here you will see her go mad and fling her- 
self at his feet, I do not think the Ouled Nails are 
his wives. But what does it matter ? Married or not, 
we are all his ; there is no escape except . . . Oh, you 
are crying ! Do not do that. The only happiness here, 
so I have bitterly learned, lies in deadening one's mind, 
brightening one's face, killing one's soul and keeping 
one's body for one's lover. Look," she went on, pro- 
curing a little cup from the taboret. "Drink this. 
You will learn to like the thick Turkish coffee. Leave 
the sweetmeats alone, though; they are fattening and 
we get so little exercise here we must be careful. 
When grace is gone," she shrugged her expressive 
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shoulders, "there is an empty niche in Ahmed's galaxy 
of beauty. Now I like you," she continued, patting 
Sara's hand. "You are beautiful and clever, and you 
know Ma belle Paree. But you must not cry. That 
is very bad. If you are good, I can make it very nice 
for you here. I am," she smiled rather proudly, "ccm- 
sidered the queen of the Harem. That phrase smacks 
of the old melodrama, does it not? Nevertheless, it 
is true. The Prince is never so happy as when he is 
with me. I can suit his every mood. Perhaps you 
will usurp my place. You are younger, more beauti- 
ful and an American. Still I think we will be friends. 
I will show you many strange things. Life and love 
such as we of the Continent never dreamed. I will let 
you taste the forbidden hasheesh, more potent and 
deadly than our absinthe, more sensuous and madden- 
ing than the Chinese poppy dust. Now, what is it 
you Americans say? 'Cheer up?' " 

A eunuch approached, interrupting her question. 

"His Highness awaits you in the Harem," he said. 

The dancing stopped suddenly, the girls gathering 
around Cherie, an envious group. 

"Au revoir," the French girl whispered to Sara. "I 
will question him and find out his mood towards you." 

She waved the girls aside and passed out, light- 
footed and dainty. The music struck up a slow 
rhythm, the first beat of each measure heavily empha- 
sized. The Jewess Ouled Nail danced, her black eyes 
flashing, her big breasts heaving, jealousy in every 
shuddering move of her body. The girl they called 
"The Jade" stood by a jar of red roses, tearing the 
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petals from the stalks and clenching them in her hands. 
The music teacher from Leipsic closed her eyes and 
appeared to cry, while the doll-faced Norwegian 
simply stared and stared at nothing particular. Only 
Sara, for the first time in many weeks, felt relief, a 
slight lifting of the dreadful apprehension she had 
been laboring under. At least for to-night, she was 
safe. 

In a distant part of the palace Stanly Clyde lay upon 
his hard cot and gazed up at the moist green ceiling. 
Something paced monotonously back and forth above 
his head. An animal he thought by the heavy padded 
steps, and he wondered what fate in the guise of 
Prince Tousson had in store for him. His only sur- 
prise was that he had been permitted to live so long. 
The fight in the Mosque, the flight to the Pyramid, the 
capture, all seemed a hazy dream. His fearful suffer- 
ing, strapped to the back of the camel, was already 
a fiendish nightmare, and from the whole ghastly 
panorama one face alone stood out, clear and beauti- 
ful, the face of Sara as she leaned over the little baby 
in the Tomb of the King. 

To Stanly's surprise he had been given strengthen- 
ing food and wine upon reaching his cell, and a man, 
uncommunicative but deft, had washed and bound, his 
half -healed wounds. Evidently he was to be allowed 
to grow well before they killed him. It reminded him 
of poor Zohra, who could not be executed because of 
her illness after childbirth. Wondering what had hap- 
pened to her, if her baby had lived through the march 
and whether he would ever again be able to aid either 
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the Bedouin girl or his countrywoman, Sara, of the 
hair and the tender Madonna eyes, Stanly at last 
drifted into an almost painless sleep. 

Fate had stepped in where Zohra was concerned, 
and for a time directed Tousson's course. Zohra had 
gone mad. The cord of her reason had snapped when 
she leaped upon the Prince, intending to kill him. 
From that moment her mind was a blank. She seemed 
to know and to suffer and then, in a flash, she would 
be laughing and singing; then, as quickly, the change 
would come and she would sob frantically and tear her 
hair. But madness is sacred to the Mohammedans. 
They will not touch or harm the person so afflicted- 
**The mind of the mad one," they say, "is heaven. 
Only his body dwells upon earth, therefore he is 
sacred." 

So Zohra was spared the Prince's wrath, and was 
allowed the freedom of the Palace, the slaves giving 
her a wide berth, but caring for her and watching her 
kindly. 



IV 

THE LOVE-CHILD 

RASAID, sheik and ruler of his band of 
Bedouins, stirred restlessly in his sleep and 
muttered the words of the confession of 
faith. His camp was pitched near a gentle oasis. The 
water was pure and cold, the palms tall and shady, the 
wind stirred softly through their feathery tops and 
the camp slept peacefully. The omens were good 
and Rasaid should have been contented. He had 
reached the oasis at nightfall, delayed three hours by 
a sand storm more terrific than any he who was, in 
nlind, as old as the desert, had ever known. The 
oasis showed the marks of late occupancy. The sand 
was tracked and a broad trail, as if from many camels, 
horses and men, led out into the desert due south. 
This did not bother Rasaid. Dervishes, soldiers, or 
traveling Prince, it mattered not to the Bedouin. His 
home was the Sahara and his swift flight would carry 
him in the span of a day far from stranger or intruder. 
No, it was not the tracks of the travelers that troubled 
Rasaid ; it was some danger, some warning, something 
seemingly far from out of the air, beckoning, bidding 
him come. He rose and stood at the door of his tent, 
holding the striped rug aside and allowing the moon- 
light to play upon his tall form and great, white beard. 
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He was a splendid type, the last of his race. Broad- 
shouldered and big-hearted but soul-narrowed by the 
fanaticism of his religion. He drank in the keen night 
air, the beloved air of his desert. In a distant tent a 
swain who could not; sleep strummed a little one-string 
instrument and sang plaintively : 

"The Arab sings his thousand songs; 
The Lotus bears its thousand leaves. 
And I will love thee to the end 
Of a thousand nights and one." 

Rasaid shook his head. "Abou has the love sick- 
ness. That is bad," and he thought of his daughter 
and clenched his hands. For Rasaid had had a daugh- 
ter, the jewel of his heart. When thinking of her, 
which was often, he put her in the past tense, for, to 
him, she was dead. He remembered her love sickness. 
How her eyes had brightened ; her beauty ripened like 
a pomegranate in the sun ; how her step had quickened 
and her laugh grown more silvery and joyous until 
one thought it was the temple bells, calling to prayer. 
And then, one day, one damnable day, stolen from hell 
for the devil's work, she . . . Rasaid bowed his head, 
his lips moved. From that day his little one had be- 
come pale and drooping as a rose in the draught, tmtil 
at last he had learned the truth. There was but one 
thing to do. She had dishonored his name and she 
must pay with her life. Sobbing and heartbroken, he 
had told her his judgment, trusting to her religious 
training that she would realize the necessity of the 
course, might even bless the hand that killed her. But 
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she had grown frightened. Life, hers and the com- 
ing child's, offered sweet comparison to unsung death. 
So she had run away, thereby doubling her disgrace 
by avoiding punishment. 

These thoughts ran bitterly in the old man's mind. 
He was lonely. He wanted his child, but she had dis- 
honored him and if he ever found her . . 1 He 
straightened his bent shoulders and disappeared into 
the tent. 

Early the next morning as dawn was faintly caress- 
ing the far reaches of the desert, Rasaid was awakened 
by the voices of two women who paused at his door, 
calling excitedly. He flung the curtains aside and 
stepped out, questioning. The first woman, a middle- 
aged native in straight black draperies, held a small 
bundle in her arms. It moved slightly and emitted 
a wail. 

"We found this baby," the woman explained. "It 
was lying beneath a boulder, deserted. It would have 
died, but in the night I heard it wailing, and as soon 
as it was light I searched and found it." 

Rasaid looked at the bundle tenderly. "Poor little 
one," he said. "It must have become lost from the 
caravan which rested here yesterday. The parents 
may return. Do you feed and care for the child. 
Stay," he added as they turned away; "let me see the 
face, if it is Arabian or Sudanese." The women im- 
covered the baby, and it stopped its piteous wail to 
look up with interest into the kind, grave eyes of the 
sheik. He touched the brown cheek with a gentle fin- 
ger. 
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"It has the color of our people," he said, "but the 
straight eyebrows and nose of an Egyptian." 

A natural child lover, the old man caressed the little 
face. His fingers strayed to the neck and he brought 
to light a green amulet suspended upon a thin gold 
chain. He looked at the ornament searchingly. Then 
slowly, as if afraid of what the other side would re- 
veal, he turned it over, sprang back and pushed the 
child from him. 

"It IS hers !" he muttered. "It is hers !" 

His expression was terrible, and the women scurried 
away. 

All that day Rasaid remained in seclusion, pra)dng. 
At last, near sunset, he called his people together. 

"I must leave you for a short time," he said. "You 
will remain here until I return. My daughter . . . " 
He choked, then continued brokenly, "My people, when 
I told you my daughter had died of the fever, it was 
a lie. She disgraced me, ran away, and to-day Allah 
sent me a token of her shame. Now I must find and 
kill her." 

The people sighed and shook their heads. It was 
sad. They adored Zohra, and was it such a crime to 
love? But Rasaid stood before them, arms uplifted, 
calling down the ancient benediction upon them. 
Then, with long strides and grim, stern face, he set 
out into the desert, journeying towards the south. 



MAD DESTINIES 

SARA did not see Prince Tousson until late in the 
afternoon of the following day. She slept un- 
til the sun was high; then, dressed and veiled, 
was permitted to walk in the court. There she found 
Cherie, pacing moodily up and down. She hastened 
towards her, but the girl motioned her away. 

"We must not be seen together,"' she whispered. "I 
have learned that you are watched. Wait for an op- 
portunity. Hide behind that clump of trees near the 
fountain. I will join you." 

Sara, wondering, did as she was told, and before 
long the French girl was beside her. 

"You have wrought a tremendous change in 
Ahmed," was the first remark, without preface. "He 
is mad about you, I" — she bit her lip— "I am jealous. 
Oh, do not be afraid ; I will not harm you. I do not 
think you care for him. Neither do I, when I am away 
from him ; it is when his strange eyes infold me. Well, 
you see, I am frank with you.' 

"You know I love you for it.' 

"Yes? Well, he told me all.^ You certainly have 
led him a dance. It was brave of you, but foolish. 
He has vowed he will rewin you, that you will come 
to him on your knees, even if it costs a life to make 
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"There is no love ; you know that." 

"You are wrong. My love for you has never 
abated, never burned lower. In fact, the anger I have 
held for you has fanned the flames until it threatens 
to consume me. I love you as woman was never loved 
before. I want you every moment of the day and 
night. I long for your voice, your perfumed breath, 
for the touch of your cool fingers. Do you remember 
the nights upon the roof in Cairo? Ah, you do. Who 
could forget their bliss? I used to waken in the pale 
dawn and watch you as you slept upon my arm, your 
flame hair spread about you caressing my face and 
my body. I would bare your arm and your breast and 
see the sun kiss into life the rose tints of your flesh. 
Ah, what love ! Your nearness to me upon the desert 
march was torture, but I do not want you by brute 
force. You must come to me of your own free will." 

"That I will never dor 

He looked at her idly. Throughout his impassioned 
speech he had remained seated at a distance. Now he 
rose and leaned over her. She cringed, unable to con- 
ceal her loathing. 

"You think you will never give in?" 

"Never!" 

"Kiss me! I want your lips. Do you remember 
the sand storm ? How I kissed you and kissed you 
until you fainted?" 

She felt that she must scream or strike him, but he 
suddenly stood up, holding out his hand. 

"Come with me," he said. "There is something I 
would show you." 
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He led her to a wall, seemingly panelled from ceil- 
ing to floor, but, at his touch, a concealed door opened, 
showing a narrow dark passageway. 

"Follow me !" he commanded. 

Gripping her courage, she obeyed. They passed 
down the corridor, and finally came to a small square 
room more than half occupied by a steel-barred cage. 
In this a leopard paced endlessly back and forth. At 
sight of the intruders he drew back, snarling, but as 
Tousson spoke in Arabic the great cat came down to 
the bars, rubbing his nose affectionately against them 
and whining. He was a magnificent beast, and Sara 
could not refrain from a little exclamation of delight. 

"Is he not beautiful?" asked the Prince. "I call 
him my executioner ; see ... " He pulled a chain 
which hung by the cage. Instantly a trap door in the 
floor lifted. The animal sniffed about the hole, snarl- 
ing. Tousson closed the trap and turned, smiling, to 
Sara. 

"There is a prisoner in the cell below." 

"Oh ! You would release the leopard and ..." 

"That depends upon a certain decision. It is 
'thumbs up' . . . Well, come into the garden. I know 
a pool where the iris grows and where we can talk 
of many things ..." 

Rasaid, footsore and weary, but with a fatal fervor 
burning in his eyes, reached El-Shaid as the sim was 
painting its last picture. He found his way to the 
Palace garden and, concealed among the trees, waited 
and watched. It was not long before a voice, pain- 
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fully familiar, higher and shriller than of old, but yet 
the voice of his daughter, came wafting across the gar- 
den. 

"The flower droops at the death of the sun, 

"Hush, my little one, hush. 
"Would I were a flower, 

"To ^eep, to sleep, 
"And the sand digs a grave, 
"So deep, so deep." 



The voice broke and trailed off in a little trill of 
laughter. "Oh, see," it exclaimed, "the Jacienda is in 
bloom and the bird is nesting. 'Sleep, my little one, 
sleep.' " She approached the spot where Rasaid was 
concealed and flung herself upon the ground, digging 
frantically in the sand. "I will find him," she ex- 
claimed. "He is here, buried deep — so deep!" 

Rasaid drew his knife and stealthily approached. 
Better to kill her as she knelt, he thought, and she 
would never know. How pretty she was and how 
young ! Her clothing was torn and dirty and her hair 
disheveled. His child! He lifted his knife to strike. 
Zohra looked up and his hand paused. She would 
know him, realize her doom, scream . . . but no, she 
was eagerly examining the knife blade where the sun 
glittered upon it. 

"Oh !" she cried ; "pretty, pretty ! Like dew on the 
rose ! Like the diamonds in my lady night-sky's hair. 
Give to Zohra!" 

She held up her hands like a pleading child. 

"Zohra," muttered Rasaid, "Zohra!" 

She looked at the trembling old man and touched 
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his beard. It seemed to please her. Then her atten- 
tion wandered and she flung her arms above her head. 
"Dance !" she cried. "Dance in the mad night air ! 



t( 



'Dance, dance in the soft day's kiss ! 
Dance for the music is calling thee, 
Dance for thy lover is waiting thee. 
Dance ! Dance ! Dance !* " 



She whirled about the garden, bending and swaying. 
Rasaid watched her and slowly dropped the upheld 
knife. She, Zohra, his daughter, was mad. 

"My child !" he cried piteously. "Do you not know 
me ? Speak to me ; it is I, thy father." 

But she was kneeling, digging in the sand. 

"My baby," she whispered ; "he is here." 

He tried to touch her, caress her, force some look 
of recognition into her vacant face, but she laughed 
and flung the sand about, then sped away singing her 
mad song : 

"Dance ! Dance ! Dance !" 

Rasaid looked after her, then bowed his head. Al- 
lah, the Compassionate, the Merciful, had laid His 
hand heavily upon His servant. He procured the 
fallen knife and passed the blade across his hand. His • 
course was clear, the Prince, Zohra's lover, had de- 
serted her and she had gone mad from suffering. On 
him would the father's vengeance fall. Slipping the 
knife into his sash, he stealthily moved away through 
the thick-leaved trees. 

He found Tousson with Sara upon a garden bench 
near a fountain where iris bloomed, and, as he watched 
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the handsome Prince, he made his vow of vengeance, 
then left unseen and unheard. 

Tousson drew Sara down beside him and forced her 
to listen to his ultimatum. She was going to love him, 
give up to him or be forced to endure greater suffer- 
ing than she had ever experienced. 

"There is no harm you could do me that would not 
ecfual what you have already done," she said. 

"We will see. To-night I come to the Hamman. I 
give you until then to decide. I will leave you now 
to consider. Remember I love you, but I am merciless 
and I am determined. Until to-night then • . . " 
J Ic bowed and was gone. 

Sara thought, for a moment, that she was alone, 
htit at the far end of the path she saw a eunuch watch- 
ing her intently, and soon a group of slaves joined 
her and accompanied her to the Palace. 




PRINCE TOUSSON CONTINUES TO ANNOY THE PRINCESS IN THE 
GROUNDS OF HIS DESERT PALACE. 



VI 

THE LEOPARD LEAPS 

THE scene of the afternoon was re-enacted when 
Prince Tousson entered the Hamman. The 
women quickly gathered about him, and for 
a while he sat upon a divan surrounded by the gay 
throng, watching the Ouled Nail dance and, ap- 
parently, amused at the performance. 

Sara looked at him. His transmission from the 
well-bred European gentleman she had known to this 
Oriental Caid, a King of the Desert, in the midst of 
his petted Harem, was unbelievable and sickening. 
And she had become one of these creatures, his play- 
thing. 

The Prince suddenly tired of the dance and clapped 
his hands. "All of you go now,'* he cried. They pro- 
tested shrilly. "The Jade" flashed dark, jealous eyes 
at him. "You are always alone with that foreigner," 
she said. 

"Go," he said sharply, stamping his foot. They filed 
out, sending long, envious glances at Sara as she re- 
clined, pale and frightened, upon the divan. Only 
Cherie remained, watching, her eyes narrowed to slits. 

"You will pardon me, my dear," the Prince said, "if 
I ask you to leave us alone ? There are many things I 
would say to the pretty Princess." 
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"Of course!" Cherie rose good-humoredly. "I do 
not blame you. She is very beautiful." The girl ap- 
proached Sara and leaned over her. "Her hair is a 
cloud of flame." Then she whispefed, "He has been 
smoking hasheesh; his eyes are mad; there is little 
hope for you. Under my pillow of my divan is a 
knife," and aloud she continued, "and her lips are twin 
rose buds that kiss. I leave you to your tete-a-tete. 
Au revoir." She blew a kiss to Ahmed and ran out. 

Tousson stood over Sara. "Well, you have de- 
cided?" 

'My decision, made long ago, is unchanged." 
1 hoped to find you reasonable." 
^Ahmed," she began earnestly, "I do not love you. 
Oh, please, please let me tell all. Grant me at least 
that right. I have not loved you since that terrible 
day when I learned ..." She stopped. 

"Well? Goon." 

"Unless I love you I cannot be yours. Let me go. 
Oh, please. See, I implore you. I will never trouble 
you again. I will go back to my coimtry. We can be 
divorced, Ahmed. After so much unhappiness . . . " 

"And this is the sort of soothing syrup you try to 
give me after what we have been through. Hell! If 
I had not wanted you I would never have brought you 
here. Now, come to your senses. I warn you, I have 
been tried long enough. Kiss me ! Do you hear ? Say 
you are mine, or, by Heaven !" He seized her in his 
arms; she struggled, wrenched herself free and backed 
away towards Cherie's divan. He followed. 

"Don't do that again," he cried. "You are mine." 
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He lunged forward. She reached the divan. "Do 
not touch me," she warned, feeling under the pillow 
until her fingers grasped the handle of a knife. "Do 
not touch me or I . . . " 

Her arm shot up, the knife pointed, but she was not 
quick enough or not strong enough, for Tousson 
caught her arm in a vise-like grip. "Let go !" he com- 
manded. "Let go, you — ^you devil! I hurt you this 
way once before. Now, will you let go?" 

She sobbed, her fingers relaxed and the knife fell 
to the floor. 

"Thanks !" he said, picking it up. "Now you have 
shown me where L stand and what to expect from you. 
I will return the compliment. Look!" He strode to 
the secret panel and opened it. "I am going to open 
the trap in the leopard's cage. Below is a victim, Mr. 
Stanly Clyde, your American friend. The leopard 
will have easy access." 

"Oh, my God! No!" 

Sara flung herself upon her knees before him. 
No," she screamed. "You could not do that !" 

^Ha! I thought you would betray yourself . You 
love him." 

"No!" 

"Then why the terrible risks you have taken to free 
and save him ? Why ? If you do not love him ? You 
fool! And you thought I did not know." 

"What you say is absolutely false." 

"You could not see him killed ; you would rather 
give up to me than have him dead ?" 

"No, that is not true." 
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"So! Well, we will see if you love life, or if you 
love— Stanly Clyde." 

He dragged her down to the divan. In the con- 
fusion he did not see Rasaid peering through the 
opened panel. The Sheik had waited until nightfall 
to seek entrance to the Palace and, stumbling about in 
the dark, had found a small unlocked door which led 
into the room of the leopard's cage. The Prince's 
angry voice attracted him, and he overheard the scene 
in the Hamman. Then he hastened from sight, con- 
cealing himself near the cage. 

Now Sara was sobbing. "For God's sake, no!" she 
cried. "I do not love him. I swear it." 

Then you will not care if he dies." 

'He is a fellow being, a countryman. Ahmed, for 
the love you say you bear me, do not do this thing !" 

But the Prince was giving an order to two eunuchs 
who had entered in response to his shouts. They seized 
Sara, and, though she struggled and fought, she could 
not throw them off. She saw Tousson, white-faced 
and demoniacal, sneering at her. Then he was gone 
down the passageway to the leopard's cage. The rat- 
tling of a chain, then silence. 

"Stanly Clyde! Take care!" she screamed before 
the Nubian silenced her with his hand. 

Stanly heard the chain and saw the trap lifting 
slowly. Then after a moment^s silence a woman 
screamed and the head of a leopard appeared in the 
aperture. He drew back, horror-stricken. The leop- 
ard watched him, its great yellow eyes on fire. It 
snarled and its fetid breath struck Stanly full on the 
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face. What a death! What chance had he? The 
beast seemed to crouch, to pull itself together for the 
leap. ... 

Tousson returned to the Hamman. He was mad 
with the lust of murder, and, leaving the panel open, 
he approached Sara, his eyes glittering. 

"It is done," he cried. "You have brought it upon 
him ! At this moment my little cat is at work. I am 
going to the cell to see the finish." 

He laughed wildly, but his merriment was checked 
by Zohra, who had entered quietly and was standing 
before him, gazing at him vacantly. 

"Out of my way !" he cried. "Damn you ! Out of 
my way!" and he tore from the Hamman. The eu- 
nuchs looked at the mad girl, at the opened panel and 
at Sara. Superstitious, they dreaded being near the 
strange one who looked through them as if into their 
very souls; bloodthirsty, they desired to see the leop- 
ard's work; the Roumi could do no harm now, so 
swiftly they padded out. 

"Zohra !" Sara flung her arms about the girl. "Oh, 
Zohra !" 

"Look," answered the girl, showing a little handful 
of sand wrapped in a piece of silk. "The wind has 
blown him to me. He became as the sand and was 
carried on the wind straight home to his mother's 
breast. I kiss each grain. It is a piece of him." 

"Oh, my poor girl! Dear God, have mercy upon 
us!" 

She dropped upon her knees beside the divan, pray- 
ing, and her eyes fell upon the black and yellow form 
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of the leopard as he crouched in the opened panel. 

Rasaid had opened the door of the cage. Here, he 
thought, as Tousson returned to the Hamman, was 
the tool for his vengeance. He did not understand 
why the Prince opened the trap in the floor or why 
the leopard sprang back from the opening. But when 
he opened the cage door the beast leapt out and was 
gone up the dark passageway. 

What a revenge ! He did not think of the unknown 
woman who was with the Prince in the Hamman. It 
was not Zohra and no other woman had a right to be 
there. As the leopard padded from sight he crouched 
against the cage and thanked Allah for the quick con- 
summation of his vow. A woman's scream fell upon 
his ears and a man suddenly appeared through the trap 
in the cage and accosted him. 

"Where has the beast gone?'' he shouted, wrestling 
with Rasaid. 

"Into the Hamman," cried the old man. "He will 
devour the Prince." 

"Grod ! She will be there !" The scream came again. 
Clyde wrenched himself free and tore down the pas- 
sageway. 

At the moment Tousson had opened the trap door, 
Clyde had prepared, with his only weapon, a three- 
legged stool, to fight oflF the leopard. It was this stool 
hurled in the beast's face which had caused the animal 
to leap back and dart from the open cage. 

In the Hamman the waters of the bath kept the 
leopard back. He crouched near the steps, snarling 
and ready to spring. Sara, frozen with horror, could 
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only stare. Zohra laughed and clapped her hands. 
"Oh, pretty kitty!" she cried, moving towards the 
beast. 

Stanly appeared and the cat leapt straight over the 
waters, but falling short of the divan where Sara was 
huddled. Stanly seized the nearest movable object, 
a big bronze vase, and sprang after the animal. It 
turned, at bay, snarling and lashing its tail. Stanly 
lifted his weapon above his head, and as the beast 
sprang straight for his throat he brought it down with 
terrific force, crushing the leopard's head. The beast 
dropped, almost on top of him, lacerating him with its 
claws. 

"Quick," he called to Sara. "Out through the pas- 
sageway." 

Rasaid appeared. He had witnessed his daughter's 
life endangered by his own action. "This way," he 
cried; "follow me." 

But they were too late. Tousson and the two eu- 
nuchs flung into the room. They had found the cell 
empty of both beast and prey and had hastened to 
the Hamman. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Prince, seeing the dead 
leopard. 

The first eunuch sprang at Clyde, who met him with 
a heavy blow, and the man crumpled up. Rasaid 
worked his way towards the panel, keeping Sara and 
Zohra behind him. Clyde was struggling with the sec- 
ond eunuch: He saw Tousson draw a revolver, and, 
with an enormous heave, lifted the black above his 
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head and flung him into the water just as Tousson 
levelled his gun at Rasaid. 

"Come back, or I fire," the Prince shouted. 

Rasaid hesitated. He would willingly give up his 
life, but what then? The women would be caught. 
But at that moment Stanly, who had been watching 
his opportunity, crept up behind the Prince, knocking 
his gun arm up and holding it rigid as they struggled. 

"Run !" shouted Stanly, and the three fugitives sped 
down the passage. Tousson breathed heavily. "I 
have waited this chance," murmured Stanly. "Now." 
Tousson' s hold on the gun relaxed. It fell with a dull 
splash into the water. It was man against man, hate 
against hate. Stanly had a long score against the 
Prince and he intended it should be settled now. They 
heaved back and forth. Clyde was the better fighter, 
but Tousson was taller, heavier and possessed a longer 
reach. He dealt some terrible blows, which Stanly 
partially avoided. For a moment they cursed and 
sweated and clung. Then Clyde realized that Tousson 
had changed his tactics ; he was watching for a chance 
to deliver the fatal French knock-out kick. This mad- 
dened the American. The Prince's foot had barely left 
the floor when Stanly shifted slightly, ducked under 
the flying foot and flung his whole weight upon the 
Prince, bearing him down. His fingers found Tous- 
son's throat. The Prince's face was becoming pur- 
ple. > 

Voices were heard in the hall, calling excitedly. 
Qyde rose. He stood for an instant over the inert 
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figure of his enemy, then, quickly stepping into the 
passageway, he closed the secret door. 

Despite Rasaid's entreaties, Sara was waiting for 
him. "I know he will come,'* she kept repeating. "I 
know he will come. He will win. He must win." 

And he did. There was only time for a quick hand- 
clasp ; then, guided by Rasaid and his mad daughter, 
they hastened from the Palace garden out into the 
desert. The American man and woman, free at last 
from their prison, but not free for the love which 
poured like an undammed stream at the touch of their 
hands. 
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THE MOTHER-HEART 

"In the perfumed night. 

In the rose-red dawn. 

In the golden light 

Of the new-born day, 

I want thee." 

SO sang the lovesick Abou under the red and white 
awnings of his tent as he made his eerie music. 
It was Abou who, from the crest of a dune, 
first saw and heralded the approach of Rasaid and the 
three fugitives. When the Sheik led his little band 
into the camp an eager throng greeted them, and many 
were the exclamations of pity for poor, mad Zohra and 
for the weary-eyed Roumi, whose beautiful dress was 
muddy and torn. 

After the escape from the Palace the travelers had 
marched all night through heavy sand, cold with the 
African night chill; and Sara felt that, had it not been 
for Clyde with his cheerfulness, his ready aid over the 
rough places, and the sense of security his strong pres- 
ence gave her, she would have died in the wilderness. 

The Bedouins gathered about Rasaid and looked 
questioningly at his daughter. He sorrowfully shook 
his head and, in pantomime, indicated that the mind of 
his little one had flown to Allah. Zohra was digging 
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in the sand, frantically making an excavation, then 
piling the sand in a mound above what seemed a grave. 
She appeared to recognize the oasis, for she moved 
restlessly about, going over to the well, peering in as 
if searching, flinging herself down, her ear to the 
sand, listening, weeping, tearing her hair, then blithely 
singing and laughing her merry, mad laugh. The 
woman, who was caring for her baby, came from the 
tent with the little one. The people were occupied 
with the strangers, and the good woman, seeing Zohra, 
thought nothing could be better than that the child be 
at once placed in the arms of its mother. She hastened 
towards the girl, but Zohra ran away. The woman 
followed, calling, and it so happened that she caught 
up -with Zohra at the spot near the boulder where the 
infant had been found. 

**Zohra! Zohra!" she cried. "See! Here is thy 
little one !" 

Zohra turned, looking at the woman vacantly. 

"See !" she repeated. "Your baby !'' 

Zohra laughed. "A sunbeam kissed a grain of sand 
and that was my baby, but the wind dug a grave and 
he was gone." 

"Zohra," the woman faltered, "dost thou not know 
him?" 

Zohra whirled about singing deliriously. 

The sun glittered upon a gold chain about the baby's 
neck. It attracted her attention. 

"Oh !" she cried. "Gold! Pretty gold!" She lifted 
the chain and caressed the baby's cheek. "It is cool 
and soft like the lotus petal. What is it ?" she asked. 
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"It is thy baby ; take him !" the woman cried. 

Zohra took the child, holding it awkwardly. The 
baby cried and the cry vibrated through the mother 
like the first trembling chord on a wind-swept harp. 
She shivered and drew herself erect ; her face became 
deathly white; from her eyes a glazed curtain seemed 
suddenly lifted, and for an instant there was depth 
and meaning in their glance. The woman did not un- 
derstand. She was frightened, and thought the mad 
creature might do the baby some harm. 

"Give him back to me," she demanded, but Zohra 
drew away quickly, holding the child closer. Then, 
crouching in the sand, she swayed back and forth. The 
baby raised its little hands and lightly touched her 
face. It was a fairy wand calling back to life the dead 
thing in Zohra's soul. 

"Oh !" she cried sharply. 

The baby wailed again. 

"Hush!" she said, her voice thin and small as if 
unused. 



Hush ! The flower droops at the death of the Sun, 
Hush, my little one, hush.' " 



She paused, then : 



The butterfly rests on the curl'd up leaves. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep.' " 



Her voice became stronger; her eyes burned like 
deep wells of love and understanding. The watching 
woman saw the transformation and fell upon her 
knees in thanksgiving. 
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'The song bird wings home to her soft brown 
nest,' " sang Zohra steadily, firmly, sanely. 

** 'God and the wind and the moon are awake, 
Peace, my little one, peace/ 

"My baby !" she cried. "My baby !" 

For a long time she did not move, devouring the 
child with her eyes, caressing him, breathing his name, 
listening to his heartbeats, while soul-refreshing tears 
streamed down her face. At last the woman touched 
her gently upon the shoulder. 

"Come to thy father," she said. "He will want 
thee." 

Zohra looked up. "Oh, yes," she said. "It is thou, 
Aluna. I am glad. I have been away a long time, 
Aluna, and I must now show to my father the gift I 
have brought him. Look, is not my baby most beau- 
tiful ? As the dawn and the flowers ? Truly, Allah 
was good to have given me such a child. Come, we 
will go to my father." 

The madness had passed, but the seared path of its 
passing was an absolute forgetfulness of what had 
gone before. A kind hand had wiped out the black 
period of her life. She only knew that she was in her 
father's camp and that Allah had given her a beautiful 
baby to love. 

"Look !" she cried, running towards the Sheik where 
he stood among his people. "See, what a pretty bit 
of heaven I have brought thee, O my father. Em- 
brace and bless us." 

Rasaid looked at his daughter like one stunned. 
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"She — she knows ?" he breathed, aghast. 

Aluna bowed her head. "Allah, the merciful, the 
compassionate, has led thy daughter back to the light," 

Zohra timidly approached her father. "Are you not 
pleased?" she asked. "Do you not think him pretty? 
Ah, perhaps thou art angry that I stayed away so long. 
And my dress is torn, I know. I am sorry. It was a 
long way and the road was hard, but at the end I 
found him. He stretched out his little hands, and I 
knew he was mine. Now we have come back, O my 
father." 

"Aye, thou hast come back," Rasaid said, folding 
his arms upon his breast. "Thou hast come back. 
And to what ? Thou hast sinned and thou must pay 
the price of thy sinning. Ere now would thou have 
been before thy Maker, but thy madness did save 
thee. . . . And now ... !" 

"Oh! Do not say that!" The exclamation was 
sharp. Rasaid turned to confront Sara. She had 
overheard his denunciation and realized what would 
occur unless she could prevent it. Zohra looked at 
her strangely. 

"Who are you?" she asked. "You are not of our 
tribe." 

"Do you not remember me, Zohra?" 

Zohra turned upon her with a wild cry. Reason 
was returning with merciless strides. The sight of 
her baby had awakened her mother instinct, but the 
sight of Sara recalled the Prince, her love and her sin. 
She ftung herself at her father's feet, sobbing, "For- 
give ! Forgive !" 
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He looked at her sadly. "It is in my heart to for- 
give," he said, "but thou hast dishonored my name 
and the fair flower of thy virtue and thou must die I" 

"I know, I know," she moaned. "See, I bare my 
breast. Let thy knife drink deeply and may Allah 
. . . Oh, I cannot die!" she sobbed. "My baby! My 
baby! There is so much in life. He is so sweet! . . ." 

"Thou must die !" 

Rasaid's eyes burned as he raised his knife to kill 
that which he most loved. 

Sara gazed upon the scene spellbound ; the tall fig- 
ure of the Sheik, dominant and relentless; the little 
child unknowing seed of the sorrow ; the gay red and 
white tents ; the piercing blue sky, virginal and cloud- 
less ; the great golden-red sun beating down upon white 
sand and green palms, and Zohra, this child-woman, 
who had, in her short years, suffered the full gamut of 
human passions and was to now die for the crime for 
which she had already paid, and paid, and paid ! 

"Oh ! My God !" Sara cried. "You cannot do that. 
You, her father !" 

The Sheik eyed her haughtily. "This is a matter 
between Allah, my people and my honor." 

"It may rest with your God," she cried. "But not 
with you! Zohra is as much His creature as yours." 

"I am her father !" 

"She is your daughter !" 

The old man looked at Sara sternly. The people 
watched breathlessly. No one had ever before ques- 
tioned the will of their Sheik. Sara met the old man's 
gaze unflinchingly. She and Clyde were absolutely in 
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his power. He could return them to the Prince or 
murder them, and no one would ever know. But she 
loyed Zohra, who had suffered so at the hands of the 
man they had both loved and she spoke bravely, her 
hand upon Zohra's head, her eyes fixed upon Rasaid. 

"You cannot kill your own flesh and blood," she 
said. "No matter if it sin again and again. The life 
of your child is in the keeping of God. He alone can 
decree her fate." 

"She has sinned." 

"So did the Magdalene sin. Was she cast out by He 
who was woman-born ? We have sinned, we men and 
women, and we will always sin, since God ordained 
that we be. men and women and that the one should 
answer the call of his blood, and the other should 
feel an aching void in her arms where, even now, your 
child nurses her child, flesh of her flesh. We will al- 
ways sin, but, sinning, we will repent and at last we 
will reach a higher Tribunal, a fairer, less selfish judg- 
ment than that which you have dared to decree, Ra- 
said." 

The knife fell to the ground. "Thou hast revealed 
to me a true thought, O stranger. Thou art noble and 
pure or the good words could not so pour from thy 
lips. Allah hath made thee His mouthpiece, I obey. 
Oh!" his voice broke. "I want my daughter ! Zohra! 
I want thee !" 

She approached trembling, and, with her baby, 
sought the shelter of his arms. He embraced them, 
his child and her sin, longingly, passionately, tenderly, 
as only a man who feels blindly the pangs of a be- 
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reaved parent, the sorrow of a lost lover, the devotion 
of a pilgrim, the heart-throbbing, overpowering love 
stream of divine fatherhood can embrace that which 
has come back to him from the darkness — ^his child. 

There was deep silence; then, wrapping her in the 
folds of his bernous, he led her into his tent. 
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MOON MADNESS 

THAT night the moonlight streamed through 
the open door of Sara's shelter, and she 
could not sleep. "Come," it said, "out into 
the desert sand — out into my pure white embrace." 
So she rose, and, wrapping a cloak about her, slipped 
from the tent, passed the sleeping camp, and came to 
the edge of the oasis. A figure resting on the ridge of 
a dime arose and a man's voice greeted her. "I knew 
you would come," said Stanly Clyde. Sara felt a 
strong inclination to turn and run. Though she had 
never ventured an analysis of her feelings towards 
this man she knew, as only a woman can know, with 
her keen intuition, that there was something more than 
friendship. She was desperately happy when with 
him, and at the same time happily miserable, and she 
had seen in his eyes, as they rested upon her, that look 
which only comes to a man once in his life. He may 
love and pass on, kiss and forget, but once, if he is 
favored of the gods, true love enters his heart. So it 
was with Stanly, and Sara knew this and suffered. It 
was all so tragic, so hopeless. Nothing but death, she 
felt, would ever separate her from Tousson, and even 
so, was Stanly not married? The mutterings of his 

fever-dream in the Tomb of the Kings so long ago 
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would repeat and repeat in her mind. "Little Jack — 
I think he looks like his mother — ^little Jack/' 

So she stifled the love in her heart and closed her 
ears to its siren song. Now she met the man face to 
face in the moonlight, absolutely alone, it seemed, in 
a vast world of sand and midnight sky, and he held 
out his hand, quite naturally, saying, "I knew you 
would come," and instead of running back to the 
camp to her lonely tent, she put her hand in his and 
joined him on the sand dune. 

They were silent for a long time. There are certain 
lovers to whom speech is merely an exchange of mu- 
sic, a desire to hear as well as see one another. Their 
real thoughts, their innermost interchange of ideas 
need not be spoken: Sympathy and understanding 
flow between them as one long line of a hill blends 
into its companion, as the murmur of the mountain 
stream mingles with the song of the sea. 

They sat together hand in hand, and at last Clyde 
spoke. 

"I think you understand," he said. 

Sara bowed her head. She felt very proud apd 
could not tell why. Perhaps it was the meaning, the 
intense expression he put into the one word, "Under- 
stand." 

*Tt is very beautiful," she said, looking at the 
desert; then, thinking of themselves, "and very sad." 

"No, it will never be sad; you are too beautiful. 
Nothing that is sad must come to you. I will not al- 
low it. All the unhappiness of the past must be swept 
aside." 
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" she interrupted, frightened. "I was speak- 
ing of the desert. It is sad." 

"No, you were not; you realize just as well as I 
what has transpired between us. You cannot help it. 
God has given you such a marvelous depth of under- 
standing. You know I love you," he said simply. "I 
hope to win you fairly, and in the open." 

A thousand thoughts tore through her mind. A 
hundred replies to his bold speech, bantering argu- 
ments, teasing retaliation, which would put him off 
his guard and plunge him into a quandary; haughty 
anger at his forwardness, wounded dignity and disap- 
pointment that a comrade should so misuse the name. 
All the arts and crafts of a clever woman to be used 
in the defense of her love sprang to her assistance 
and they died, one after another, before the absolute 
frankness of his adoration, the strength of his per- 
sonality, and the love which was singing high and 
sweet in her heart. 

"Oh," she cried, "we must not say anything now; 
we have not the right" 

He turned on her suddenly. "You do not love 
Tousson?" he demanded sternly. 

"I hate him." 

"Then there are no bonds. I will wait for you until 
I can have you, absolutely and wholly for my own, 
but that will not keep me from loving you and telling 
you of my love every moment I am with you." 

She drew back and looked at him searchingly. Was 
it possible that he was going to live out a lie, that he 
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would not admit the ties binding him far away in the 
West? 

"You forget," she said coldly. "You are not free." 

"What do you mean ?" 

''In your fever you spoke of — of a 'Little Jack,' 
and " 

He laughed. "Little Jack, he " Then his ex- 
pression changed. "Did you think — ^believe that 
I " 

That you were married ? Why not ?" 
'And that is your idea of my honor, that I would 
love you, vow to win you, when I had not even a free 
name to offer you ?" 

"You forget," she said sadly; "I have not a free 
name." 

"That is different. You are a woman ; I am a man." 

"The code is usually reversed." 

''Yes, I suppose so. I could never understand why. 
A woman gives us so much. My mother felt oddly 
about those things. I suppose I learned from her. 'A 
girl's name,' she thought, 'was to be protected. If not 
by the man who wronged her, then there must be some- 
one else to care for her and repay her for what she 
has suffered.' " 

"Yes," murmured Sara, thinking of Zohra. "That 
IS very true." 

"With you," Stanly continued, and his voice was 
very tender, "you have made a mistake. You were 
cruelly disillusioned, and, though I hate Tousson with 
a bitter hatred, I will do nothing that will hurt you, 
and I know the day will come when we can frankly 




PRINCESS TOUSSON CONFESSES HER LOVE FOR STANLY CLYDE. 
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and honorably join our hands, the past will be blotted 
out, and you will be mine entirely. Little Jack/' he 
went on, smiling, "is my sister's boy. I am sorry 
you " 

*'I am sorry, too," she cried half hysterically. 
"Small things like that sometimes alter lives, and des- 
tinies go all crooked." 

"Then you do love me." His voice rang out exult- 
antly. Their eyes met and he read the answer. He 
knelt before her, burying his face in the folds of her 
cloak. She watched him tenderly; then her hands 
wandered to his hair, and at last their lips met and the 
moon and the desert and a million stars held them in 
their embrace and whirled them to the veriest peaks 
of happiness. 

Stanly released her lips very gently. "I will not 
kiss you again," he said, "until I have fought for 
you the winning fight. Then and then only will I 
claim my reward. Come, I will take you to the camp. 
The moon madness is in me and I love you, but I am 
strong and you, my lady, are my strength." Sara 
shook her head. "I do not feel strong," she said ; "I 
feel that I have never felt before the need, the want, 
the desire for protection, for love." 

His arm was about her, and she could get no fur- 
ther. For a moment he almost forgot his vow, but he 
contented himself with the perfume of her hair. Hand 
in hand they returned to the camp and gravely, but not 
sadly, said good night. Night meant but a few hours, 
and then the day, the sunshine, new hopes and each 
other. 
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And so they loved, these two Americans in a strange 
land. A love bom of escapade and danger, of com- 
radeship and suffering, while rising above all else, true 
and dominant, was the note of youth, of country and 
of blood. 
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THE COUNT OF FIVE 

PRINCE TOUSSON reined his horse up sharply. 
"What is that?" he asked, pointing to some- 
thing glistening in the sand. A soldier stooped 
from his saddle and secured the object. It was a jade 
anklet and the Prince easily recognized it as belonging 
to Sara. 

"They have passed this way, then," he said. "Look, 
are not those the tracks?" 

The trail was new and easily followed. The horse- 
men galloped off eagerly, guided by the tell-tale marks. 
With Tousson was a group of soldiers, the pick of his 
personal guard, and he expected to recapture the fugi- 
tives before sundown. Following his fight with Clyde, 
he had not regained consciousness until the next day, 
and then, angrily summoning his men and despite his 
physician's warning, had ordered a forced march. 
Cherie had endeavored to stop him. 

"Let them go," she plead, "and stay with me!" 
But he had brushed her aside and the girl shook her 
head doubtfully as to what fate would have in store 
for Sara if she were recaptured. 

Wind had partially obliterated the trail and the sol- 
diers became lost and confused, but finally they came 
upon a clue in the green anklet and sped away towards 

the oasis. 
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Tousson saw the camp through binoculars long be- 
fore they reached it. He could make out a tall figure, 
distinguished from the Bedouins by his different dress, 
whom he knew for Clyde, and, neaf a tent, he felt sure 
he could see Sara. He gritted his teeth and ordered 
greater speed. 

The little regiment reached the oasis late in the 
afternoon. A boy saw them coming and carried the 
tidings to Rasaid. The old man considered. "It is 
undoubtedly the Prince," he said. "We are but few 
and not well armed !" He shook his head doubtfully. 
Sara clung to Clyde's arm. She had expected pur- 
suit, but this had come so soon. Zohra approached 
her father. 

"We must shelter and protect the Roumie, my fa- 
ther/' she said. "They have fought and suffered for 
me. So must we repay them." 

Rasaid bowed his assent. "Thou art right. Do 
thee," he said to Sara and Clyde, "go with Zohra 
into yonder tent. There thee can remain concealed." 

"There may be a fight," Stanly protested. "I must 
be out here." 

Rasaid shook his head and his shrewd eyes twinkled 
as he noted how Sara clung to the tall man. "No," he 
said, "we will endeavor not to fight, but it were best 
that thou remain in the tent and protect the lady. 
Quick! They are coming!" he added, as the thud, 
thud of horses' hoofs came to their ears. The three 
friends hastened into the tent and waited, breathlessly 
listening. 

Tousson flung himself from his horse, followed by 
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the soldiers. The Sheik waited for him near his tent 
door, his people gathered about him. As the Prince 
appeared he bowed, not obsequiously, but as one Chief 
to another. Tousson barely noticed him. 

"I want the Princess Tousson and an escaped pris- 
oner, an American," he roughly demanded. 

Rasaid shook his head. "Only my people are here," 
he said. 

"That is a lie. I have tracked them to this camp. 
With them, I believe, was your mad daughter. Her 
you can keep and welcome, but the others, the Amer- 
icans, I must have at once, or " His hand moved 

threateningly to his gim. 

"It is not customary," said Rasaid, controlling his 
anger at the slur cast upon his daughter, "for a desert 
man. Prince or otherwise, to doubt the word of a 
Sheik." 

"Ha ! I doubt thy word, but I do not doubt my own 
eyes. I saw them, but a few moments past in this 
camp, and I am going to have them. Turn them over 
to me at once, or, by Heaven, you shall suffer. Sheik 
or no Sheik !" 

For answer, Rasaid folded his arms and straight- 
ened his bent figure. 

"Very well!" the Prince snapped. "Men, search 
the camp!" 

The soldiers sprang forward, but the Bedouins 
barred the way, angrily protesting at the outrage. 

"Order your men aside," Tousson commanded. 

"I will not subject my people to this insult." 

"All right !" Tousson drew his gun and leveled it. 
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**I give you five seconds to return me my prisoners. 
If you do not do so, I warn you that we will anni- 
hilate your tribe." 

There was silence. "One, two, three, four, five!" 
The Prince counted slowly, then he coldly and delib- 
erately took aim and fired. Rasaid fell, a bullet 
through his heart. There was a wild yell of rage from 
the Bedouins and they attacked the soldiers. It was a 
hand-to-hand conflict. Guns were useless. The 
Bedouins fought to avenge their ruler — the man they 
loved, and they fought like mad dervishes. 

Tousson leapt to the tent door, but was opposed by 
little Abou, who met him with a drawn knife. 

Inside the tent the fugitives leaned against the cur- 
tained opening and listened. They heard the argu- 
ment, the counted five, and the shot. Zohra stifled a 
scream, then became dangerously calm. 

"Thee must go," she said. "I think my father has 
been killed. Take these cloaks," she added, procuring 
two bernouses. Sara looked at Clyde. "It is the only 
way, dear," he said. 

"Zohra, we cannot leave you," Sara whispered, as 
the girl aided her into the long-hooded cloak. 

"Thou must. I am with my people. I will be safe." 

"Oh, but they are fighting !" Sara protested. "They 
will be killed." Zohra shook her head proudly. "Thou 
dost not know my people," she said. "Hasten!" she 
added. "At any moment the Prince will gain en- 
trance." 

Clyde had loosened some tent pegs, and they 
crawled through the aperture, only pausing for a f er- 
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vent handclasp with Zohra, who ran to the tent door 
and came face to face with Tousson. The Americans 
had escaped just in time. As the Prince tore aside 
the rug a vision of fighting, whirling men could be 
seen. Across the threshold lay Rasaid upon his back, 
his eyes wide open, a great jagged hole in his breast. 
Near him was the boy Abou, his music forever stilled. 
Zorah saw the ghastly picture, and her fingers 
clenched. Tousson approached her, gun leveled. 
"Where is the Princess?'* he demanded. Zohra 
laughed. "Oh, see the pretty sunbeam," she cried, fin- 
gering the gold braid of his uniform, and putting her 
arms about his neck. 

"Let go," he demanded, impatient but afraid to 
hurt the mad thing. She laughed and danced about 
him. 

"Where are they?" he cried. "Tell me, you fool.*' 

"I will tell you." She took his hand and peered up 
into his face. "They have gone together to Cairo. 
Even now they are stepping upon the great boat which 
will carry them far away, and they love, they love, 
they love." She shouted maliciously. 

Tousson wrenched himself free and struck the girl 
so that she fell to the ground stunned. He had seen 
the tom-up tent pegs. In a moment he was through 
the opening. Far off beyond the oasis were two flying 
figures on horseback. With a curse he ran to the near- 
est horse, leapt to its back and drove in his spurs. The 
fighting men did not know of his departure as they 
waged their useless battle up and down the camp. 
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Blood spilled and the dead and wounded of both sides 
piled up in the sun. 

Out and away regardless of trail, track or destina- 
tion, rode the fugitives. Crouched low in their sad- 
dles, bemouses drawn up over their heads, they gave 
their horses free rein, and flew over the dunes. 

Tousson's Arab was bigger and swifter, and it was 
not long before a bullet, whistling past Clyde's head, 
told him that the fight was on. He had no weapons, 
and he knew their only hope lay in outdistancing the 
Prince. "Faster, faster," he cried to Sara, digging his 
heels into his horse's sides, but though the animals 
plunged and tore and snorted, the foam dripping from 
their mouths, Tousson gained and gained upon them. 
He was aiming to kill Stanly and cripple Sara's horse, 
and his shots were coming nearer and nearer to their 
mark. 

"Flat in your saddle,'* cried Clyde. Sara looked 
back at the Prince, now so near she could see the 
whites of his eyes, hear his curses and the labored 
breathing of his horse. Then she obeyed, lying flat 
upon her animal's back, and clutching his mane for 
support 

"On, on," she cried, as he strove and struggled. 

They were riding upon fairly hard sand, broken 
in spots by dunes and boulders. Now they came upon 
a valley between two ridges where the horses plunged 
and sank in the deep yielding sand. Try as they might, 
they could not lift the tired animals over the soft 
clinging drifts and Tousson drew nearer. He rode 
to the top of the dune, shouting exultantly as he saw 
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their plight, his gun raised to fire. His horse stum- 
bled, lost its balance and they fell, horse and rider, 
down the steep incline. In the fall the Prince lost his 
gun, and for a time he lay still, stunned by the con- 
cussion. His horse staggered to its feet and limped 
off. When Toussc«i at last raised himself upon his 
elbow, cursing weakly, he found his foot twisted be- 
neath him and his ankle badly broken. Far away to- 
wards the horizon he saw two specks growing fainter 

and fainter, galloping out into the desert. 

• • • • • • • 

Zohra dragged the inert figure of her father into the 
tent. The fighting had ceased. Moonlight fell upon 
the shattered camp, upon the charred burnt trees of 
the oasis, and upon the upturned faces of Egyptian 
and Bedouin dead. The sun had set and the death 
toll had been great before the combatants realized that 
they were leaderless. The remaining soldiers had rid- 
den away and at last found Tousson, weak and white,, 
endeavoring to crawl to his horse. Pursuit of the pris- 
oners was impossible in the darkness, so what was left 
of the soldiers wearily set out upon the long march to 
El-Shaid, the Prince, silently bitter, swaying in his 
saddle. 

Now in the white moonlight Zohra, her baby in her 
arms, knelt over the dead body of her father and made 
a vow. From the camp came the wailing of women 
as they tore their hair, threw mud upon their faces and 
mourned their lost ones. They also suffered, she 
knew, and her heart ached for the destitute mothers 
and wives, but her own grief ate into her soul as she 
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knelt by her father — the father who had forgiven. 
She showed his still stem face to her baby and she 
plunged the child's hand into the sticky, black blood 
congealed about the bullet wound. Then she marked 
the baby with a blood-red crescent, and pressing the 
blade of her father's knife to her lips she raised it 
above her head and swore her vendetta. If she shotdd 
die and fail in her vengeance, her baby was pledged 
to follow Tousson to the ends of the world and fulfil 
the vow. 



IV 



THE king's messenger 



HIGH noon on the desert, blazing sun and sand 
so hot that each separate grain was a par- 
ticle of living fire, and through this hell a 
man, hatless, coatless, face-blackened, tongue-swollen 
and eyes glazed, staggered and fell and rose and stag- 
gered and fell. Sometimes he crawled on his hands 
and knees, the black, puffed flesh of his fingers mak- 
ing them scarcely human. Sometimes he lay on his 
back and for a long time looked straight up into the 
sun, his seared eyes unblinking. More often he fell 
on his face and groveled in the sand, the foam trick- 
ling from his cracked lips, but on, and on, and on he 
went, for he was a King's soldier and his duty lay be- 
yond the desert at the Nile bank, where a commander 
and his army waited the dispatch he carried. Days, 
nights, miles, he had long since lost all track of. He 
only knew that he must go on, a hideous, harried 
creature of the devil's pleasure, and on he went, pray- 
ing, cursing, babbling of home and of the regiment, 
of food and of water, nearly always of water. It 
conjured up visions in his brain of a faucet, from 
which, at the turn of a wrist, a stream of water fell 
and filled a crystal-clear jug, and then dripped in- 
cessantly, drip, drip, drip on his fevered tongue ; of a 
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well he knew in Devon, near a clump of trees, banked 
high with moss and deep, so deep, so cool and so clear. 
He carved his name there once, his and his Mary's; 
of the salt sea waves that dashed high on the bows 
of the troop ship which brought them to Egjrpt, he 
and his fellows. They sang "It's a Long Way to Tip- 
perary" on the foredeck at night, and the salt spray 
spattered over them and they laughed ; of a bucket of 
Nile water he once gave his horse before throwing 
himself face downward to gulp up the same muddy 
brown water. 

Once he saw something glistening in the sun, as 
everything glistened and danced before his burning 
eyes, and he thought it was water, not one of their 
damn mirages, but water, white water, and he reached 
for it, but it seemed farther off than he calculated, so 
he crawled, muttering little curses and prayers, and 
at last, at the end of a long time, he came to it, and it 
was a pile of bleached bones. Then he went mad and 
twirled them around his head, screaming curses upon 
God and His Son and His world. Then he laughed 
foolishly and strummed the ribs of a dead man and 
sang a Cockney street song maudlinly: 

"Last week, down our alley came a toff, 
Nice old geeser with a nasty cough." 

It suddenly dawned upon him that he was behaving 
disgracefully before his Commanding Officer; that he 
would probably be court-martialed; so he laid aside 
his banjo and stood up carefully, but he fell and it 
made him angry. The C, 0, would think him drunk. 
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but he wasn't ; he was a soldier of the King. God bless 
him ! He had been one of the first lads in his village 
to drop his trade and jump to London and the enlist- 
ment. He had marched down Trafalgar Square, very 
proud and very awkward, bearing his tremendous kit. 
And he had saluted Nelson on his big column, and the 
King and the Queen in their big limousine. The 
crowd had cheered and a girl had smiled out from a 
lot of faces. A girl with blue eyes like Mary's back 
in Devonshire. And little Tommy was a hero, dammit, 
a hero and a soldier ! So he got up again and searched 
in his filthy rags until he found a package wrapped in 
oilskin, bearing a heavy seal and addressed to Sir Basil 
Hals worth, K. C. B. Then he saluted carefully, and 
held out the package. He tried to tell Sir Basil that 
he had brought the paper a long way, but his voice 
failed, so he just held them out, then fell forward upon 
his face, and was still. 

Hours later at sunset, Stanly Clyde found him and 
turned him over. The American motioned to Sara to 
keep back, but she came to him, and with a pitying ex- 
clamation knelt by the soldier. 

"Do you think he has been gone long?" she asked. 

"Not long." 

"How very, very sad ! How he must have suffered ! 
I am going to pray for him, Stanly." 

"It would be kind." 

She lifted a little cross from the bosom of her dress, 
and with her bemous folded about her, her red hair 
streaming down her shoulders, she pray^di very simply 
and sweetly, for the stranger's soul. 
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Stanly, holding the horses, watched. The son set 
in a glorious torrent of color. It painted, with deli- 
cate touch, the upturned face of the soldier, erasing 
the lines of sweat and starvation and suffering, and 
making him young and clean and whole. It fell in a 
beautiful benediction upon the woman who prayed; 
then it sank and a soft light filled the sky, sand grew 
cool, the night breeze came, sweet and refreshing, and 
Sara rose, brushing back the tears from her eyes. 
Stanly put his arm about her and they stood together. 

In their lonely desert travel their love had grown 
very great and very pure. All day, through the hot 
sun, they rode side by side, resting at noon near an 
oasis, if they were fortunate, or beneath the shade of 
their bemouses. At night he made a fire and watched 
over her while she slept, loving her, wanting her, but 
so strong in his adoration and honor that to ha:ve 
touched her would have been a sacrilege. For Sara 
such a love opened up a vista of happiness never be- 
fore experienced. Heat, cold, hunger, thirst and 
weariness faded into nothingness before its glow. 

"Take the horses, dear," Stanly said, as they stood 
together in the twilight, "and go over by that dune." 
She understood and turned away. Stanly dug 
as deep a grave as he could and gently laid the poor 
fellow to rest, safe, he hoped, from jackals. He 
loosened the papers from the stiff, outstretched hand 
and their inscription caught his eye. Putting them 
away, he finished his work, piling stones over the 
grave and marking it with a cross of rocks. As he 
turned away he again examined the papers. Then 
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taking license of the exigency of the situation, he 
tore them open. They were dated two weeks back, 
and they ordered the army under Sir Halsworth's 
command to march at once to Cairo, where the lives 
of two thousand Christians were in danger and where 
•every soldier of the Protectorate had been hung or im- 
prisoned. Two weeks ago and now . . . ! He did 
not want to tell Sara of his discovery, but she read the 
trouble in his eyes and he finally showed her the pa- 
pers. Her decision was instantaneous. 

We must carry them to the commander,'^ she said. 
It may not be too late." 

"You are brave, dear, but " He looked about 

at the circling wall of the horizon, growing dim in the 
twilight; at the unbroken stretch of desert. 

"Have you any idea where we are?" she asked. 
^'Are we lost, like the dispatch bearer?" 

He shook his head. "I have tried," he said, "trav- 
eling by the sun, to gauge the direction of the Nile. 
We should be, say, twenty miles from its banks. The 
army is encamped somewhere near the river." He 
smiled sadly. "I am afraid ..." 

She looked up into his eyes bravely. "No mountain 
is too steep if you have faith, dear," she said. 

"That is like you, dearest, but we have come a long 
way. You have only had the dates and water we 
managed to find at the oasis. The horses cannot last 
much longer, and — oh! don't you see, dear." He 
took her hands ; then his eyes dropped before her gaze. 
"I cannot lie to you, dear ; I do know where the en- 
campment is. It is a place on the river bank probably 
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sixty or a hundred miles from here. It lies through 
an almost impassable desert. To reach it would be to 
risk your life. On the other hand, we can easily find 
the river. I am sure we are not far from it now." 

She shook her head. "No, Stanly, we could not do 
that. It is brave of you to suggest it for my sake, 
but it cannot be. We must struggle on. He," she 
motioned to the rough grave, "fought and fought and 
we must carry on the fight, you and I. We will win, 
Stanly. We must ! We will ride night and day. We 
will walk if the horses die, but we will carry those 
papers to the British Commander." 

"You soldier!" 

Their hands clasped and in a moment they were 
mounted and riding through the moonlight, headed 
for the encampment, "somewhere on the River Nile," 



DOWN THE RIVER NILE 

THE next day Sara's horse stumbled, stood still, 
then shivered. Without speaking, Clyde as- 
sisted her to dismount. The horse turned 
sad faithful eyes upon them and sank to the sand; 
then he screamed as only a horse in mortal agony can 
scream. 

"Oh, if you only had a gun 1" Sara exclaimed, pity 
for the poor beast bringing tears to her eyes, but it 
was not long before he lay still and the comrades 
faced the big march with one horse. Sara rode and 
Stanly walked beside her, laboring through the heavy 
sand. Sometimes she dismounted, resting the weary 
horse and staggering along at Stanly's side. 

That night they reached an oasis and thankfully 
drank the water and ate the few dry dates still cling- 
ing to a palm, then fell, absolutely exhausted, to sleep 
until dawn. When they rose the remaining horse re- 
fused to get up, and when Stanly had at last brought 
him to his feet he staggered and swayed and finally 
died in the same manner as the first. As the day wore 
on Stanly, unmindful of his own suffering, but horri- 
fied at the torture inflicted upon Sara, begged her to 
give up, but she shook her head, bravely forcing a 

smile. 
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"I am all right/* she murmured through parched 
lips. *We will soon be there." 

Twice she fainted from exhaustion, and he carried 
her on, or laid her upon the sand, shielding her with 
his bemous. That night there was no oasis and at 
daybreak they crawled on, barely able to move. Be- 
fore they started Sara took Stanly's blackened, swol- 
len hand in her own bruised fingers and looked at it 
for a long time. 

"What is it ?" he whispered. 

She looked up at him with great dark eyes. "If we 
die," she said, "we will be together." 

He nodded. "For always," he said, and they went 
on. And at last when human endurance could stand 
no more, Stanly lifted his arm and pointed dumbly. 
Far away, barely distinguishable, was a strip of green. 

"Is it a mirage ?" Sara asked. 

"I think it is the river." 

They stood for a moment gazing as if at the prom- 
ised land. Then with a little cry they joined hands 
and hastened towards it. But it was a long way off. 
Night fell and Sara crumpled up in the sand, uncon- 
scious, before they reached it. Stanly lifted her in 
his arms and with superhuman strength staggered the 
last mile. His feet felt the soft soil, about him green 
things grew and waved, and before him stretched the 
great river — ^the mother waters of the Nile. With a 
sob he laid his precious burden on a cool green spot, 
and bathed her hands and face until she revived. Then 
he fell face downward, gulping up the muddy brown 
water of the riven 
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At dawn they breakfasted sumptuously upon wheat 
kernels, bananas and dates, and set out once more, 
traveling downstream. It was noon and they were 
resting under a palm when Clyde saw, across a field 
of com, a man in Egyptian uniform, and he realized 
that they had a graver danger to face than that of 
starvation. 

"Stay here very quietly," he said to Sara. "I will 
find if the coast is clear and come back to you." Wrap- 
ping his bernous about him, he crept away among the 
trees. As he crouched his white-robed figure was seen 
against the background of vivid green by a second 
sentry, who fired into the air and ordered him to halt. 
The man was some distance away and Stanly, tearing 
through the underbrush, reached Sara. She had heard 
the shot and was on her feet, white-faced and fright- 
ened. Stanly took her hand. "There is not a mo- 
ment to lose," he said, and they ran towards the bank. 

Soldiers answered the sentry's challenge, and he 
told them of seeing a man, evidently a Bedouin, steal- 
ing along by the trees. They hastened in pursuit. The 
fugitives halted at the river bank screened by some 
palms. They both looked alike in their straight ber- 
nouses. The sentry had only seen one figure. One of 
them could draw pursuit, the other escape and carry 
the precious papers to the commander. It meant sep-^ 
aration, perhaps instant death, to the one captured, 
doubtful safety to the other. Stanly pressed the pa* 
pers into Sara's hands. 

"Follow down the stream," he whispered ; "it is the: 
long chance." 
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"No, I could not do it alone ; you must go." 
"They will capture you." 
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"I am a woman; perhaps they will not harm me." 
Oh, my God, no. I cannot go." He clung to her. 
You must," she whispered. 

The shouts and crashing steps of the soldiers could 
be plainly heard drawing nearer. 

"Look 1" Sara suddenly pointed to something float- 
ing down the Nile stream. It was a mass of foliage, 
palms, tree branches and reeds torn from some inun- 
dated bank and whirled together in the embrace of 
the current until they formed an almost solid raft. 

"You can swim away under that," Sara cried. "The 
current will carry you to the encampment. You will 
be safe." 

"But you 1 Sara, I cannot." 

She looked at him bravely, and held out the papers. 
"I will be all right," she said steadily. "We will be to- 
gether again very soon. Quick." The soldiers were 
near. With a hurried prayer for her, Stanly plunged 
into the water, reached the shelter and dived beneath 
it. A moment later Sara, standing among the reeds, 
saw his head and hand appear. He was swimming 
with the river-made raft. Sara shivered and sobbed ; 
then the voices of the soldiers warned her and she sped 
away, darting among the trees upstream to carry them 
on the wrong trail and finally, with her back to a tree, 
she was brought to bay. The soldiers seized her 
roughly, tore the covering from her face and fell back 
in surprise upon finding a woman. 
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"Was there anyone with you?" one asked. Sara 
shook her head. 

"Ahmed said there was only one," spoke up another. 

They led her before their captain, who eyed her 
searchingly, and questioned her keenly, but she shook 
her head to everything, and at last the man exclaimed 
impatiently that this was a case for his Royal High- 
ness» Said Pasha. 



yi 

IN THE POWER OF THE PASHA 

AT the beginning of the war the need was felt in 
Cairene official circles for a tribunal which 
would effectively dispense with unnecessary 
foreigners, spies or governmental cat's-paws. The 
Pasha forthwith formed what he called "The Sirocco," 
an order as merciless as the ancient Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and placed himself at the head as High Priest. 
It was before this secret order that Sara, suspected of 
being a spy, was now taken. The journey to Cairo 
was made by river on a dahabiyeh. The prisoner was 
kept closely guarded and carefully watched. She was 
taken at once to the Palace, imprisoned in a cell, and 
one afternoon, still in her travel-stained dress, her face 
concealed in the folds of her bernous, she was led into 
the council chamber. She was not frightened. Since 
her separation from Stanly all feeling and suffering 
had died within her. She could only remember the 
swirl of the water, how the sun glistened on his hair, 
how the green raft swung about in the current, and 
her one thought was incessant prayer for his safety. 
The Cadis, Councilors and their leader. Said Pasha, 
eyed the bundled figure with little interest. Spies 
were common these days. It meant hanging or shoot- 
ing if they confessed; torture if they remained ob- 
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durant. In the wild overthrow of their civilized pro- 
tectorate they had harked back to their ancient cus- 
toms. The city of the Caliphs was once more red in- 
stead of a peaceful golden white sun city. Since the 
fateful reading of the decree from the Palace balcony, 
death and destruction stalked in the streets. Profes- 
sors of a Christian creed were mutilated and mangled 
beyond recognition, and hung to street lamps. Women 
were violated, then perhaps mercifully killed, or un- 
mercifully hidden away in Turkish harems, and all the 
time followers of Mahomet kept back the wronged 
nation who thundered for admission upon the portals 
of the Dardanelles. The country, like a freed crimi- 
nal, lost its head in wanton destruction and blood- 
thirsty crime. But what they did not know, as they 
hurled their forces to the east, was that an army, se- 
cret, vast and stealthy, had crept along the African 
shore, and was even then encamped "somewhere on 
the banks of the River Nile," waiting the word to 
strike. 

"What is your name ?" the Pasha demanded. Sara 
did not answer. He repeated the question in French 
and in English, and she remained silent. 

"Remove her covering," he ordered. Sara clutched 
her cloak tightly about her, but it was torn aside, and 
her features revealed. The men gathered about the 
Council Chamber failed to recognize her, but the 
Pasha, although he had only seen his cousin's wife 
once, had never forgotten her unmistakable red hair, 
and her foreign beauty, and his surprise was intense. 
He had heard that Tousson had removed his rebellious 
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wife to El-Shaid, and now to see her here, under ar- 
rest, was unbelievable. He recovered himself and 
bowed formally. 

"I have the honor of an acquaintanceship with this 
fair lady," he said to the Coimcil. "If you will par- 
don me, I think I will hear in private all that she has 
to say." 

They bowed gravely and passed out, not lifting their 
eyes to the stranger's face. Said Pasha took Sara's 
hand. "Allow me," he said, kissing her finger tips. 
"And now if you will be seated," and he bowed her 
to a chair. "Perhaps it will be best," he said, "if you 
will begin at the beginning." She shook her head. 

"There is no beginning — I do not think there will be 
an ending," she added wearily. 

"I do not want to remind Your Highness of who 
and what I am, but as your kinsman I have your wel- 
fare at heart, and as your ruler I must know the rea- 
son for your arrest. Where is your husband ?" 

"At El-Shaid, I believe." 

"Am I to understand that you have deserted him, 
should I say, run away from him?" 

"Said Pasha," she turned on him coolly, "you may 
believe anything or nothing as you please. My af- 
fairs are absolutely my own." 

"Not while you bear the name you do, and not 
while you are a professed Christian, masquerading un- 
der the protection of the Crescent. Listen !" He bent 
over her, staring into her eyes. He made her think 
of a wise old snake who had dwelt for years under a 
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rock and from his vantage ground watched his fel- 
low-beings torn and harried in the open battlefield. 

"The circumstances of your arrest," he went on, 
"are odd enough to cause us to suspect some deep ul- 
terior motive in your action. You were found alone, 
miles distant from your husband's Palace, where it is 
known he has kept you a prisoner, following your, 
shall we say, radical behavior here in Cairo? When 
caught, you refused to reveal your identity, and now, 
at last recognized, you will not tell your story. It all 
points to one thing." He leaned closer and spoke 
slowly, letting his words fall weightily. "You are a 
spy, you have left your husband, dishonored his name, 
and are now bent upon dishonoring his country. You 
were probably seeking information which might bene- 
fit your English-speaking friends. If you secured in- 
formation we must have it. If not, you are still un- 
der arrest for treason. You see, I speak plainly. I 
believe you are as clever as you are beautiful. I credit 
you with a fair knowledge of our ways and customs. 
Our treatment of spies is not kind. It were best that 
you tell me all, now and at once. If you were not spy- 
ing, but merely endeavoring to escape an unhappy 
marriage, why, I, who have often admired and remem- 
bered you, will do all that is in my power to smooth 
your matrimonial difficulties, but I must have the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Come now, do not be afraid." 

"I am not afraid." Sara spoke clearly, and drew 
herself up. "And I have nothing to say." The Pasha 
eyed her speculatively. Here was a personality he 
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had never before encountered. It both interested and 
angered him. Her quiet calm suggested dominant 
force ; her beauty stirred his languid blood. She was 
a splendid tool to be wielded against Tousson, or, re- 
molded in a furnace he knew, would become a soft, 
pliant metal for his own advantage. 

"Are you quite sure," he asked, *'that you have 
nothing to say? Sometimes the shock of arrest and 
the subsequent fright upon being brought before an 
order so notoriously brutal as the Sirocco so dulls the 
remembrance of a prisoner," he emphasized the word, 
"that he forgets his crime. For such cases we have 
a little method far sharper than your third degree. 
Will you come with me?" He held out his hand im- 
periously. She tried to protest, but finding safety in 
silent consent placed her hand in his, and they left the 
Council Chamber. 

Preceded by bowing slaves, they traversed long 
halls, stone stairways and winding corridors, until at 
last in the very depths of the Palace they came to a 
wide, iron-bound door. Two huge Nubians flung it 
open at the Pasha's command, and they entered a 
strange vault-like apartment. It was dimly lighted 
with flaming torches and red glazed lamps, and for a 
moment Sara could not discern the nature of the place. 
Then with a low cry she realized its meaning. It was 
a torture chamber. Once as a small child she had been 
taken to the Eden Musee to see the wax works, and 
for nights afterward had dreamed of the appalling 
methods of torture illustrated at the museum. Now 
in the twentieth century as she stood a prisoner beside 
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her powerful captor, this nightmare was spread before 
her, a hideous reality. 

At the end of the chamber a group of blacks were 
standing about a white man, who was suspended upon 
a rack. Clothed only in a loin cloth, his bruised flesh 
gleamed in the red light, and his moans were barely 
audible. 

"Come," said the Pasha ; "we will see how the spies 
are reminded." Sara shuddered, but followed him 
down the hall. The man was in the last stages of 
torture — ^his limbs were stretched utitil each ligament 
and each nerve was long and thin and flat like paper 
ribbon. As Sara and the Pasha approached, a man 
thrust his face into that of the spy and asked a ques- 
tion. The prisoner shook his head feebly, but it was 
enough to tighten the screws. His limbs and muscles 
stretched perceptibly, then his head fell over, his 
tongue lolled, and he mercifully knew no more. Still 
they kept up the torture. 

Sara, so violently ill that she swayed, clutched at the 
Pasha's arm. "Don't you see?" she cried. "He has 
fainted." The Pasha smiled. "They often do," he 
said, and gave an order. They loosened the screws, 
and the poor white body tumbled to the stone pave- 
ment. Someone threw a bucket of water over it ; then, 
as it did not revive, they bundled it away, down 
through the black arches to some filthy cell, where it 
would lie until its eyes opened or its pulse fluttered; 
then the torture would be repeated. 

The Pasha turned to Sara. "You do not seem to 
admire our little performance." 
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"You brute," she breathed. "Oh! if it were known 
that in a civilized country, in a civilized world " 

"You are wrong ; we are far from being a civilized 
country, and the world we dwell in is at present even 
less so. However, we must come to the point — ^your 
secret ?" 

"I have nothing to tell." 

He looked at her scornfully. "Can you picture 
your pretty white body stretched and torn on that 
rack?" She did not answer and he took her hand. 
"Or your fingers, delicate as lotus buds, can you feel 
them in the grasp of the thumbscrew? Or the whip- 
ping post ? Picture the lash of the many-tongued whip 
biting into your soft bare flesh." Sara wrenched her 
hand free and laughed. The scene was so unbelieva- 
bly melodramatic. She felt that she was again acting, 
that the danger was not real danger; then suddenly 
and quite clearly she saw a vision. It was a river bank, 
and from out of the water a form she loved above all 
things was rising stealthily. It reached the bank, and 
disappeared among the trees, moving wearily and cau- 
tiously, and that vision brought her to the realization 
that the whole situation was appallingly true, that the 
fate of the man she loved hung on her silence, and 

"Now, will you speak?" the Pasha was demanding 
fiercely. 

"No," she screamed, her nerves giving way. 

"Very well." He clapped his hands, and two 
Nubian guards entered. For the first time in her un- 
happy adventures Sara became frightened, the cord 
of her reason snapped. She saw the white figure of 
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the man on the rack and she fell on her knees, scream- 
ing. 

"Do not torture me," she cried. "I could not bear 
it. Do not torture me." The Pasha smiled. Already 
the furnace fire was softening the precious metal. 

"I would not harm thy body," he said. "It is thy 
soul and thy honor I would torture." He gave an or- 
der in Arabic, and the two slaves led Sara away. Said 
Pasha followed, more briskly alert than he had been 
for a long time; His plan had come to him as he 
noted the quick heiving of her breast when she 
watched the spies' torture. The long clean line of her 
limbs, scarcely concealed by her torn draperies, had 
aided and abetted his fevered imagination. This 
creature was his cousin's wife, it is true, but she had 
left her husband, had committed, who could tell, what 
sin, and fate had thrown her at his feet, his. Said 
Pasha's, who was tired of his own stupid Harem, and 
upon whom the cares of a war-ridden state fell heav- 
ily. He also knew that Western women have a high 
ideal of honor. He imdoubtedly could force her se- 
cret, as well as her love, and thereby gain two ends. 
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IT was evening when he caused Sara to be brought 
before him. He was seated in his Harem, fa- 
mous throughout Cairo for its luxiir\-, and his 
women were dancing for him. Into the midst of 
their dark, overripe seductiveness Sara came like a 
warm-glowing sun, and his blood leapt. Slie had been 
bathed, perfumed and gloriously dressed, and she 
looked at him unafraid. He ordered the women to re- 
tire, and when they had gone two slaves entered with 
some coffee, wine and a bowl of fruit. The Pasha 
stood by Sara, and kissed her hand. 

"Now art thou truly as the rising sun," he said. 

"To whom am I indebted for the consideration 
shown me ?" she asked. 

"It is thy due. Art thou not my cousin?" 

"Let us tear down the fences and speak candidly," 
she said, meeting his ardent glance. "I am in your 
power; we both know and admit that. I have told you 
I have no secret to reveal. I am not a spy. I have 
nothing to tell. Now what are you going to do?"' 

"You are delightfully frank," he replied, dropping 

his affected "Thou." "I will return the compliment. 

In the first place, I do not believe you, I have jwsitive 

proof that you are a spy and that you possess valuable 
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me like twin hell-fires. Come!" He approached her 
and she stepped back until the divan intervened. He 
faced her across the silken space and laughed. "Do 
not let us play a child's game of hide-and-seek. You 
are a woman, beautifully desirable; that you are in 
my power is a mere trick of fate. That I am a man, 
and as a man desire you for myself, is not fate, but 
fact, and," he rang out the old-time challenge of the 
cave man, "what I want I have." 

The Goddess of Impulse seated somewhere high up 
in the realm of reason turned Sara's hand to the fruit 
knife as -it lay beside the halved peach. Her fingers 
clenched about the pearl handle, and the blade point 
poised a fraction of an inch from the Pasha's black 
coat. He started back, angry and astonished. Sara 
hesitated and the Goddess of Impulse turned her at- 
tention elsewhere. The strength left Sara's hand, and 
she could not strike. The Pasha snarled, then smiled, 
as the hand holding the knife dropped to her side, and, 
at last throwing away all restraint, a beast man alone 
with the thing he had captured, he flung himself upon 
her. But she was too quick. She could not kill him 
perhaps, .but her life was her own. She raised the 
knife above her breast. It is strange how clearly and 
directly a mind will work in such a crisis. She did not 
feel heroic. It was a necessity that she kill herself. 
She could not go to Stanly as this man would have her 
go, therefore, she must die. 

"I will surely strike," she warned. 

"You have not the courage, you fool! You would 
not dare. See," he cried, "the knife is like your 
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damned cross. It will not protect you now. Nothing 
will protect you. You are mine." 

"I will strike," she repeated mechanically. 

"Very well, strike, and before your heart has ceased 
beating you will be in my arms. With your last breath 

you will Ah!" He put his hand to his throat 

and choked oddly. "Strike, you poor fool," he went 
on, growing more livid, more horrible, a ghastly night- 
mare of a man, his eyes bulging, his face distorted 
with lust and passion. Again he put his hand to his 
throat and tore at his neck cover. "My heart," he 
cried. "It is weak, iDut you shall strengthen it. Strike 

if you want, with your cross, your damned " He 

staggered, and blood foamed from his mouth. "Your 
cross," he screamed, and threw himself upon her, try- 
ing to wrest the knife from her clenched fingers. He 
was on his knees before her, dragging down her arms, 
when suddenly he, collapsed. The tortured valves of 
his heart closed tightly, and he fell over, a dry rattle 
in his throat. As he fell he pulled on her arm, and 
with her entire strength she drove the long sharp steel 
into his breast, and he crumpled over and was quite 
still. 

It had happened so quickly that no witness could 
have told whether the steel knife or the defective heart 
actually killed the man. Sufficient to Sara that he 
was dead, there at her feet, and in her hand was the 
dripping blade. 

She felt no repentance, no horror, nothing but in- 
tense relief, and when, a few moments later, the harem 
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women, the slaves and the soldiers flocked into the 
room, they found her still standing with the knife 
in her hand, looking down upon the dark, old thing 
which lay at her feet in a pool of blood. 



BOOK THE SIXTH 

THE CROWN OF DEATH 
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AFFAIRS OF STATE 

THE finely chopped glass fell like grains of sand 
from the stained hand and mingled with the 
food. Zohra quickly concealed a little 
leather pouch in the bosom of her black dress and 
turned with a smile to an Arab servant who had ap- 
peared and was waiting. The dishes were placed 
upon the tray, and the servant silently carried them 
to his master. Concealed by the intervening draperies, 
Zohra watched and smiled a slow, cruel smile. She 
was effectually disguised in the straight, concealing 
costume of a Nubian woman, and with her arms and 
face stained black had escaped detection when she ap- 
plied at the Prince's Palace in El-Shaid for a position 
in the kitchen. She was enrolled among the servants, 
and for a week had been executing her business of re- 
venge. And a cold-blooded business it was. Every 
meal the Arab carried to the Prince, as he reclined, still 
weak from his fall in the desert, was carefully 
sprinkled with just so much of the ground glass, des- 
tined to do its ghastly work, aided alternately by the 
finely cut hair of a leopard. Every day Zohra watched 
the Prince languidly eating his meal, and her smile 
grew colder and more catlike. From the moment her 
vendetta was sworn over the still body of Rasaid, 
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she had moved with a single fixed determination. 
Death, the most tortuous and horrible she could devise, 
was to be the fate of Prince Tousson. 

The Prince lazily wielded the little squares of bread, 
■which serve Egyptians for both knives and forks, 
and cursed his loss of appetite. He laid it to his broken 
ankle, which pained him, and to his bad temper, for, 
■since his return after losing the fight, he had been 
plunged into a black gloom, which even Cherie could 
not dispell. 

One afternoon he sent for the French girl, vowing 
that if she did not amuse him he would cast her out 
His slave came back, trembling with fear. "The 
Harem," he said, "was in an uproar, Cherie had run 
away. They had searched the Palace, the gardens, the 
village and even the adjoining desert, but could find 
no trace. The gay little French bird had flown with, as 
the other wives were quick to ascertain, all of her jew- 
els and a great deal of the Prince's ready money. This 
perfidy from a woman whom Tousson believed loved 
him, and in whom he trusted, angered the Prince be- 
yond all belief, and he gradually sank into a fever, 
which caused Emir Bey, the old doctor, to gravely 
shake his head and mutter strange beliefs- The pa- 
tient at last refused all food, kept to his bed, groaning 
and cursing with pain not to be diagnosed and growing 
so weak that the household alternately prajed for and 
against his death. 

In Cairo two or perhaps three crises occurred. One 
was the sentence of death upon an unknouTi woman, 
who would not reveal her identity, but who was found 
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in the late Pasha's own Harem with his body at her 
feet and a knife in her hand. She took her sentence 
coolly, neither affirming nor denying the charge laid 
against her, and she was sentenced to be shot with her 
back to the Palace wall. The second sensation was 
the unexpected capture and imprisonment in Con- 
stantinople of Said Pasha's brother. The enemy had 
gained the city ; the ruler at the head of his army had 
been captured and would probably be killed. This 
removed the successor to Pasha's throne, and Prince 
Tousson was declared heir apparent. With due haste 
a party of the most influential of the councilors set 
out for El-Shaid, dispatching a bearer ahead to warn 
the Prince and prepare him for his journey, so that 
the councilors might meet him in the desert and ac- 
company him in state to the Palace. 

The third and most shocking information crept up 
the Nile waters on an errant breeze and tickled the 
ears of the rulerless country with a poisonous warn- 
ing. A vast and impregnable army was marching 
from the far reaches of the upper Nile, aiming with 
deadly certainty for the heart of Cairo. With the 
Mahometan troops holding back the attacking forces 
in the Dardanelles, their only safe move was to place 
Tousson on the throne at once, and stand ready to hurl 
back the oppressor. 

In such a time of diplomatic fever it is small wonder 
that the strange unknown woman, condemned to death, 
should attract little attention, and Sara prayed in her 
narrow cell. Sometimes echoing with her brave words 
and her frightened sobs was the fancied tramp, tramp, 
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tramp of marching feet coming on and on. She felt, 
she knew, that Stanly had reached the commander. 
And he had. At the very moment when she was de- 
fying the Pasha, Stanly Clyde was staggering on the 
verge of complete exhaustion before the stiff, upright 
figure of Sir Basil Halsworth, K. C. B. 

Sir Basil was a man of few words, that perhaps 
being his power. He read the dispatches and grasped 
their import; then he turned to Stanly and took his 
hand. "Well done," was all he said, but it was a 
eulogy of praise. Stanly briefly told his story and 
urged that all speed be made in pushing the army on 
to Cairo. Sara, he felt sure, was in the city, so he 
mingled with the infantry as it swept into line for the 
long march. 
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II 

GROUND GLASS 

PRINCE TOUSSON grew weaker as the days 
lengthened, and the messenger from Cairo 
sped across the desert bound for El-Shaid. 
Prayer, charms and magic herbs all failed to relieve 
Ahmed's suffering and finally, cursing and sweating 
great drops of agony, he admitted to himself that he 
was going to die. A sharp knife revolving within him 
could not have more effectually cut and slashed his 
organism than the strewn glass seed of Zohra's venge- 
ance. 

One day as he lay moaning and twisting on his bed 
there was an uproar in the court. It seemed that some- 
one had thrown himself from a horse and was accost- 
ing the Bowab. The doorkeeper's voice could be heard 
raised in argument, and finally voices approached his 
own chamber, and the door was flung open. A man, 
dusty and travel-stained, entered the room, closely 
followed by doctors, slaves and retainers, who vainly 
argued with him, vowing that the Prince must not be 
disturbed. 

"What is it ?" Tousson demanded weakly. 

"This man, Your Highness," Emir Bey began, but 

the intruder had flung himself before Tousson, his 

face to the floor. He salaamed three times, then rev- 
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erently proffered a package evidently containing docu- 
ments. 

"Your Royal Highness," he began. Tousson inter- 
rupted him with a sharp cry, "What do you say ?" he 
demanded. "Emir Bey, Cardashian. Did you hear ?" 
he appealed to the doctor and his most trusted soldier. 
"Say that again, man." 

"Your Royal Highness," the man began obediently, 
still prostrate. 

The Prince passed a white hand across his brow. "I 
thought I was dreaming," he said. Then, more calmly, 
"Cardashian, read these, I have not the strength; 
my eyes are weak, or this damned light is not sufficient. 
Read them," he continued, as the man fumbled rev- 
erently with the great seal upon the package. There 
was silence and the Prince watched the reader, wide- 
eyed, Cardashian silently handed the documents to 
Emir Bey, then turned to Ahmed, dropping lun one 
knee. 

"Your cousin, Said Pasha, is dead." 

"Yes?" the Prince interrupted eagerly. 

"His brother has been taken prisoner by the infi- 
dels, and you " 

"Say it," the Prince cried exultantly. "I am " 

Cardashian bowed his head. 

"I salute thee, O Most High. Ahmed, Pasha, 
Khedive of Egypt." 

It had come. Tousson fell back weakly. The doc- 
tors and slaves knelt awestruck. Finally the new ruler 
spoke in a voice vibrant with emotion, "I am to jour- 
ney to Cairo at once?" 
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"So say the papers, Sire. All haste is urged, as the 
enemy would too quickly seize the vantage of an 
empty throne. There will be a coronation." 

"A coronation," Ahmed echoed. "I will be crowned. 
Allah, but I have waited for this moment ! What are 
you saying, Emir Bey?" he demanded. For the old 
man was mumbling away at his side. 

"Oh !" the doctor protested. "Thee cannot go. Thee 
will die. Even now thou art so weak thy heart scarce 
speaks." 

"Pooh, not go !" the Prince scoffed. "Not go !" he 
repeated, as the cynicism of such a proceeding dawned 
upon him. "I would go if I had to crawl every inch of 
the way. Not go?" he questioned. "You fool. I am 

to be crowned. I " A burst of blood flecked his 

lips and his face became ashy white. He revived and 
abruptly waved the doctor aside. "The caravan," he 
commanded. "We journey to Cairo. We must travel 
night and day." 

"The councilors will meet thee on the desert," Car- 
dashian said suavely. "They will escort thee fittingly 
to the Palace and to the coronation." 

"You hear that. Emir Bey! Councilors and the 
crown. Ha! If only a certain American minx is- 
where she can hear that, and where I can lay my « 
hands upon her! A queen! by Allah! My consort 
and a Queen, and she escaped." A fit of coughing 
overtook him and the doctors administered soothing 
medicine until he was calmed. "It will all be differ- 
ent now. She will come on her hands and knees, so 
will the others, that French devil, and all the fools 
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in my Harem. Ha! Allah is good! Hasten/' he 
cried angrily. "We waste time in talk. The cara- 
van!" 

The slaves looked at the doctor. He shook his 
white head gravely. "Your Highness will die," he 
said. 

Tousson screamed in his wrath. "By Allah/' he 
swore^ "were I not so weak from your coddling and the 

vile medicine you have poured into me Ah/' he 

exclaimed as another thought darted through his mind, 
"so that is it ; you thought to poison me, you mealy- 
mouthed hypocrite, you fiend in doctor's garb, 
you " He endeavored to leap from his bed, threat- 
ening the doctor with his long, lean arms, but he fell 
in a faint, and they gathered about him with water 
and restoratives. Cardashian drew the doctor aside. 
"He will have to go for the sake of our country ; it is 
the only way." 

"He will surely die," replied Emir Bey. 

"We will have to take that chance ; according to you, 
he is on the verge of death anyway." 

"There is a slight hope, but the jolting of the jour- 
ney will mean his end." Cardashian shook his head. 
"It cannot be helped," he said. 

A few hours later Tousson, gorgeously uniformed, 
but lying strangely twisted, was carried out and placed 
in a padded, silken-lined bassurah. With him was 
Cardashian and Emir Bey. Tousson fainted with the 
agony of being moved, but before he was unconscious 
he requested that the slaves and women kneel in the 
courtyard, and that he be carried between them as 
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they cried, "Allah be praised! Long live the King!" 
This was carried out, but the King could not hear the 
cries, nor see the great light of victory which burned 
in the black eyes of a Nubian slave girl as she knelt 
among the women. 

The caravan had passed, the women had returned, 
weeping, to the Harem, and the court was deserted, 
before the girl Zohra rose to her feet and sped out 
through the open, unguarded gates into the desert, 
back to her people, back to her baby ; the vendetta was 
fulfilled. Tousson, she knew, would not live to reach 
Cairo. She had planned too well, and as she had 
looked at the still white face of the Prince she had 
seen death written in huge letters across the brow. 
Death at the very height of his career — death to snatch 
him from the thing he coveted — death to foil him at 
last in his malefactions, and it was at her call, hers, 
the little Bedouin dancer he had loved and wronged, 
whose dearest possessions he had stolen and slain. It 
was at her beck that death had come silent and sure 
with a clean, sharpened scythe. 

As Zohra ran swift as an arrow, straight for the 
heart of her desert home, she smiled a slow, cruel, 
triumphant smile, and the wind touched her cheek 
lightly in blessing. 



Ill 

HER BACK TO A WALL 

BEN HASSAM turned over the dry sandy soil 
and smiled. "Six foot long," he chuckled, 
"and not too wide. It is for a woman; she 
is slim, so they say, like a bending palm. Ha ! She 
will bend into this when the bullets whistle by, but 
deep it must be, for she is a Christian dog, and the 
deeper the grave the nearer she will be to her hell^ 
and the devil will thank Ben Hassam for an easy 
job." 

The work was done by sunrise, and the old man 
shouldered his shovel to go, but changed his mind and 
leaned it against the wall which sheltered the new- 
made grave. Why shouldn't he stay and see the fun, 
he argued. He got little enough pleasure anyway. 
His mind harked back to the day before Prince Tous- 
son had left for the desert. Those had been wild, 
warlike days, cheery to an old man's heart. Now 
he was employed about the Royal Palace doing odd 
jobs, digging graves chiefly, and it was dull work at 
best. So he squatted in the sun and spat, and thought 
of many things, or of nothing. 

In her little cell Sara awoke shivering as the first 
rays of the sun crept feebly through the bars and 
touched her face. Bars, always bars. Life in the 
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East for her had been seen from behind them. Golden 
bars, roseate in the lovelight; iron bars, cold, grim 
. and impregnable. So she shuddered as she lay on the 
hard cot. Then, remembering something, she arose 
and carefully dressed. She had been provided with 
a coarse garment of black. It fell from her head and 
arms in straight, sweeping lines, and it fitted the occa- 
sion, but not her spirits. To-day was the day set for 
her death, and the sky should have cried, and the wind 
should have moaned that one so beautiful and so inno- 
cent should die a death so lonely and so cruel. 

Her back against a wall, an open grave, a line of 

soldiers, bayonets fixed, and But the sky did not 

weep; the sun shone as it ever shines upon the griefs 
and joys of ancient Egypt. The wind from the west 
stirred about the cell and danced, delighted, in her 
long red hair, and she herself was not sad. She made 
her simple toilette, taking great pains that it should 
be neat. She was suddenly affectionate of her body, 
and, though the cell boasted no mirror, she felt her 
features tenderly. The straight nose, the curved chin 
and mouth, the smooth flesh. There was no self-pity 
in her actions, no regret that this beauty was to die ; 
rather it was a farewell. She gazed for a long time 
at her hands, small but capable, dainty but strong; 
then she laid one hand over the other and pretended 
that the upper hand was that of Stanly Clyde, big 
and protecting. Then she realized that she must pray. 
A devout church woman, her cross was always sus- 
pended about her throat. Many women, slaves of 
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work and love, had touched that emblem since its 
owner had come to Egypt. Some curiously, some rev- 
erently, believing it a charm against evil, and some 
delightedly, pleased with its bright gold. But she had 
always retained it, and now in the hour of her death 
she knelt and held up her cross, so that the sun might 
fall upon it, but still she could not pray. Prayer is 
perhaps for the contented heart, the heart that can 
kneel at the end of the day and pour forth thanks. 
Those in great danger and pain can seldom put their 
intense feeling into words. So it was with Sara. She 
knelt, and the sun played upon the golden cross, the 
same sun that caressed impartially cross or crescent, 
and as the guards unlocked her cell door the only 
prayer that rose from her heart was, "Oh ! dear God, 
let me be brave !" 

A Cadi and some soldiers led her from the cell. She 
veiled her face from their inquisitive eyes and silently 
followed them down the stone corridor and out into 
the court. The air was still cool from the dawn, and 
she shivered slightly. The Cadi touched her arm 
sympathetically. "Are there any services I can per- 
form for you?" he asked in French. She shook her 
head, and they traversed the square to the wall where 
an old man hastily took himself out of the way, and 
stood some distance from the newly dug grave. 

Sara was placed with her back to the wall, even as 
the decree had stated. The grave was at her feet, 
above was the blue sky, and before her the thin brown 
line of soldiers. At a word from the Captain a row 
of level rifles glistened in the sun. Even then she did 
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not pray or fear, but two tears welled over her eyes 
and splashed down her cheeks, and she suddenly felt 
that she could no longer stand the smothering touch 
of the black veil. She must have air. She must die 
with her face to the sun — God's sun. She tore the 
draperies aside, and stood erect, her red hair about 
her shoulders, her arms, swathed in the black gown, 
extended to form a vivid cross against the white wall. 
The captain raised his hand, old Ben Hassam leapt 
forward, regardless of the leveled guns and the almost 
spoken command. "Allah ileh Lissah V he cried. "It 
is the Princess Tousson." The Captain would have 
kicked him aside, cursing him for a fool, but the Cadi 
stepped forward and questioned him gravely. "What 
makes you think that?'* he asked. 

"Oh, sire, I know it is she. I was in His Highness, 
Prince Tousson's, employ. Often have I seen Her 
Highness. Do you not remember?" he eagerly asked 
Sara, anxious to prove himself correct. "It was I who 
followed you to the Pyramid?" 

"Is this true?" The Cadi turned to Sara. The 
Captain drew near, and the soldiers listened intently. 
She bowed her head. "I was, I am Prince Tousson's 
wife," she said slowly. 

"What proof have you of this assertion?" 

She shook her head. "None." 

"Then " 

"Oh, but it is true." Old Ben Hassam seemed as 
anxious to prove her identity as he had formerly been 
to reveal her hiding place. "It is undeniably Her High- 
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ness; any of the retainers of Prince Tousson's Pal- 
ace will swear to it." 

"What shall we do?" the Captain asked the Cadi. 
The priest paused. "We must get undeniable proof," 
he said at last, "for if what Ben Hassam says is true, 
if this lady is the legal wife of Prince Tousson, she 
cannot be harmed, for she is the Queen of Egypt." 

Sara was silent. It was unbelievable, and it was 
Godsent. The soldiers led her away respectfully. 
Old Ben Hassam danced gleefully in the sun and filled 
in the newly made but empty grave. He had done a 
good deed, and the Recorder's score against him must 
have been rapidly erased. 



IV 
"long live the king!" 

LE Roi est mort! vive le Roi!" The cry echoes 
and re-echoes down the book-bound walls of 
history. One soul is gone, another takes its 
place; a tree falls, a young seed sprouts, mountains 
crumble and decay, the earth shivers and lo! there is 
another mountain. The King is dead ; long live the 
King! 

"It was an overexcited, vain-glorious and many- 
colored mob which gathered in the Bazaars, in the 
Mooski, on the roofs and in the streets, jostling and 
trampling one another, eager to do honor to the new 
ruler. His caravan had, it was reported, reached 
Gizeh early in the morning. It traveled slowly and 
in great state, heralded by soldiers on foot and on 
horse. The royal coach and the carriages of the coun- 
cilors and Cadis, who had gone to meet it, forming 
the emblazoned jewel in the midst of the prancing, glit- 
tering circle of soldiery. At sunrise every flag in 
Cairo had been unfurled. Flowers wreathed the win- 
dows and garlanded the street. From every mosque 
and minaret the glad toll of bells clanged a greeting. 
From the citadel upon the hill big guns boomed their 
salutation. It was a royal welcome to a royal per- 
sonage, and it would have been a faint, cold heart that 
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had not stirred in sympathy with the glorious pageant, 
smiling, shouting and shimmering under a perfect sky 
and a noble sun. 

As the hours passed the excitement grew more in- 
tense, and at last forerunners, in the shape of little 
Arab donkey boys, clattered along the narrow streets, 
proclaiming in their shrill voices that the King was 
coming. The people cheered exultantly, slapping one 
another on the back, leaping up and down in the sun- 
shine, calling praises upon Allah for their leader's safe 
journey. Then, with a fan-fare of music, brassily 
blatant, the procession swept through the city. The 
little brown soldiers, on their big white horses, ac- 
cepted the plaudits of the crowd haughtily and with 
eyes fixed straight ahead, as befitted their station. The 
grave bearded Cadis bowed solemnly from their car- 
riages. The Coimcilors, pictures of benign benevo- 
lence, drove slowly by, and at last the royal coach ap- 
peared, the six horses quivering under the restrain- 
ing reins, bells tinkling, plumes waving and a snow- 
storm of flower petals threatening to obliterate the 
richly carved coach. Silence fell upon the crowd as 
the gorgeous equipage drew near. Then in honor 
of their new king, they broke into a wild cheer. "The 
King is dead ! Long live the King !" As the carriage 
passed each closely packed series of men, a wave of 
silence swept over them, for no smiling, kingly face 
looked out from the coach window, no hand was raised 
in salutation. The figure of a man could be dimly 
seen, but he did not move, or smile, or speak, and the 
King passed on. Still the sun shone, the flower petals 
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fell from girlish fingers, the temple bells rang out 
joyously, and the great guns boomed from the citadel. 
But as the strange, silent coach passed the loyal crowd, 
the cheers were hushed in wonder, and the white roses 
might have fallen upon a pall. 

Within the velvet-lined coach sat two men. Be- 
tween them, their shoulders braced against it, was a 
thing. Sometimes when the carriage jolted or stopped, 
this thing would fall forward stiffly. Then Cardashian 
would curse softly, straighten it up and brace his 
shoulders more resolutely to their task of keeping the 
lifeless body rigid. Doctor Emir Bey would sigh and 
fall to studying the faces of the crowd as the carriage 
passed, keeping his own bearded countenance in the 
shadows of the velvet curtain. He would shake his 
head gravely as he heard the loud-voiced admiration 
of the citizens turn to silent wonder. 

"It will never pass," he once murmured to Carda- 
shian. "They will suspect. There is no greeting, no 
royal salute, such as people expect from their ruler, 
and when it comes to the coronation " 

"Cease your croaking," Cardashian snapped. "It 
must be done. They must not know they have no 
King. The enemy is pounding on the east; they are 
creeping nearer from the southwest ; the ports of Alex- 
andria are blockaded ; rulerless, our army will go mad ; 
the enemy will seize an empty throne. The delusion 
must be kept up until Tousson's nephew, since he has 
no son, can be brought from Berlin and crowned. The 
coronation will be done secretly." 
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"You cannot crown a dead man," the doctor pro* 
tested. 

"Fool/' Cardashian snarled. He was very over- 
wrought. It was not nice to travel for endless hours 
with a dead man leaning on one's shoulder. "We will 
crown no dead, but you, Emir Bey, will announce 
from the Palace steps that His Royal Highness is so 
indisposed from his long journey, and from grief at 
his cousin's untimely end, that he cannot appear, and 
the coronation is to be enacted in private." 

The old man shook his head. "It is a nasty busi- 
ness ; if they," he motioned to the staring crowd, "knew 
there would be a riot. They would turn to the other 
side," he reversed his hand quickly, "like that. Mobs 
are fickle, easily swayed, especially if they suspect 
treason." 

"They will not suspect." 

They drove on in silence ; then the doctor adjusted 
the dead King's head at a more comfortable angle. 
"Poor fellow," he murmured, "he was hot-tempered 
and rash, but I loved him. I have attended him since 
he was a little chap. He used to pull my beard and 
call me 'old man bad-taste !' " 

Cardashian yawned; reminiscences of Tousson's 
childhood did not interest him. He was more anxious 
that they should reach the Palace safely and carry out 
the plans of the councilors. 

Tousson had died, seemingly without pain, one long 
night of the desert march. He had apparently felt no 
repentance, and had sought no religious comfort. As 
he died he murmured one word, "Sara," and flung out 
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his arms. Then the dry rattle came and Zohra's ven- 
detta was achieved. Distracted, reaUzing what the 
blow meant at such a crisis in affairs, the caravan had 
pushed on and had met the welcoming escort half way 
across the desert. White- faced and alarmed, the coun- 
cilors heard the details of the death and cursed fate 
even as they breathed condolence. To dupe the public 
and the world, crown the dead man king, and carry 
out their program, seemed the only method plausible. 
So Tousson was carted through the streets of Cairo 
to the booming of guns and waving of flags. There 
were, among the councilorSj certain schemers, who 
considered that it would be unwise to bring the young 
heir from his studies in Berlin. He was only four- 
teen. It was better that they quietly bury Tousson 
and as quietly keep the reins of government in their 
own shrewd hands, but of this they said nothing, only 
watching the crowds keenly, wondering if the ruse 
would succeed. 

At the Palace the preparation for the Kingf s arrival 
outdid the splendor of the streets. The reception 
rooms were massed with flowers and well-dressed 
people. The great stone steps were draped with flags 
and the court was filled with an expectant throng. In 
a luxurious Harem, famous throughout Cairo for its 
beauty, its sumptuous furnishings only marred by a 
bare spot near a divan where a rug had been removed 
and, as yet, unreplaced. It was upon this rug that 
Said Pasha had died, and it was over the bare spot in 
the tessellated pavement that the woman who had seen 
him die now paced restlessly back and forth, her long 
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ermine-trimmed robe falling about her in classic lines. 
Never before had she been more of a queen and more 
of a woman. Her head was held high, the masses of 
Titian hair piled up and so arranged that when a 
circlet of gold set in jewels was placed upon them they 
would melt into its lines in perfect harmony. Her 
arms and throat were bare, but presently there was a 
great hubbub at the door of the duraak, and two eu- 
nuchs entered, followed by a black-robed official and 
four slaves, who carried an oaken chest between them. 
The slaves placed the box before Sara, and with great 
ceremony the fussy little official bowed and presented 
her with a key. 

"If Your Most Gracious Highness will deign to open 
the chest," he said. Sara slipped the key into the lock 
and could not refrain from a cry of pleasure as she 
threw back the lid and her women unfastened the jewel 
boxes the chest contained. There were rings and 
pendants and bracelets that Cleopatra might have 
worn, probably did, so gorgeous, so rich and ancient 
were the settings and stones. Sara, seated before a 
mirror, permitted' herself to be hung with a glittering 
array until she resembled a beautiful marble statue, 
flame-topped and spangled from head to foot with dia- 
mond dewdrops, glowing sapphires, burning rubies 
and strings of pearls. But as each priceless treasure 
was placed upon her she grew colder and more un- 
happy. Their meaning cried out at her as if they had 
been iron chains. She was again a prisoner. She was 
Tousson's wife, his consort and his Queen. There was 
no escape. Since her identity had been proved-beyond 
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all doubt, she had been jealously guarded. Councilors 
waited upon her every whim and wish. She was the 
Queen, an alien, it is true, but still their Queen. The 
story of the Pasha's death was hushed. He died of 
heart failure, the doctors said, and Sara, the American 
girl, the condemned spy, was the first lady of the land. 

Alone at night, sobbing her heart out in her per- 
fumed pillows, she prayed for death. \Vhy had Ben 
Hassam spoken? Why had she unveiled her face? 
The bullets would have sung out and all would have 
been over. Now, as she stood in her royal robes, she 
heard the hum of the waiting crowd in the courtyard, 
and a slave hurriedly entered the Harem. "The pro- 
cession nears the Palace," he cried; "the people are 
thronging to the steps." 

Four women approached Sara with a great red vel- 
vet train, banded two feet deep with ermine, which 
they fastened to her shoulders with diamond buckles. 
Then she listlessly left the Harem, and, surrounded by 
officials, waiting women. Cadis and dignitaries from 
the Palace, ascended the broad stairs leading to the re- 
ception hall. And then, in a little gorgeous procession, 
the Queen passed to the portico where at the head of 
the steps she would greet her Lord, Tousson, her hus- 
band, and her King. The crowd cheered the beauti- 
ful woman, and girls threw flowers. Soon there was 
a low, expectant hum, which grew and grew until It 
burst into a cheer as the King's cavalcade swept 
through the Palace gates and the royal coach halted 
at the stone steps. 



THE CALLING CARD OF THE ARMY 

SOME twenty miles below Sakkara a huge fight- 
ing machine was encamped. It had traveled 
from the far reaches of the Nile country, and 
now rested, a brown and white blot upon the desert, 
before sweeping out like the noose of a lariat to en- 
compass the city of the Caliphs. Its weary march had 
been cheered by no fan-fare of trumpets, no dashing 
horses or scarlet-colored, gold-braided uniforms. All 
was silent and dun-colored, imromantic and toilsome; 
so many kilometers, then down in your dirty khaki to 
sleep as best you might, right where you dropped. 
In the morning brown Nile water, some vile bread, 
and on so many more kilometers under a hell-fire sun. 
No villages raided, only a quiet surrender of each little 
group of mud huts, and annihilation of all possible 
communication, then on again. A small detachment 
dropped at each spot to keep the peace and mark the 
line of march with living milestones. Now, near the 
end, a week or a month of trench digging ahead, some 
good fighting they hoped, for the "niggers," as they 
called them, could fight, they rested, ten thousand 
fighting units, and smoked, or played cards, or slept, 
while a regiment of infantry crept on up the river 

bank, bearing only its rifles and a peculiar machine 
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gun mounted on a two-wheeled truck, "the calling card 
of the army" Clyde had christened it. 

Stanly had received permission to join the detach- 
ment, and as they neared Cairo he became more and 
more certain that Sara was there sQpaewhere, and that 
he would find her. He was so light-hearted in his as- 
surance that his comrades looked at him in amaze- 
ment and vowed that "the Yankee was spoiling for 
the fight." 

So it happened that as the richly hued, heralded pro- 
cession of Prince Tousson passed into the city, a dun- 
colored, silent cavalcade crept up the river bank and 
stole, unseen and unheard, by the celebrating citizens, 
into the very heart of Cairo. 
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THE CYCLE OF DEATH 

AS the royal coach halted at the Palace a double 
line of officers superbly uniformed lined up 
the steps, shoulder to shoulder, their drawn 
swords forming an arch overhead. The coach door 
was opened, and, unseen by the crowd, a limp figure 
was carried out and held stiffly erect between Emir 
Bey and Cardashian. They passed with their burden 
up the steps between the screen of soldiers, who were 
so well trained that they did not show by a tightened 
muscle or a quivering hand the effect upon them of 
what they witnessed. Like painted wooden dummies 
they stood at arms. Like an unpainted wooden man 
the dead ruler passed up the steps, his feet dangling 
above the stones, his head drooping strangely, his 
tongue lolling from parted lips. And the crowd 
cheered. 

The men waiting upon the Palace steps knew what 
had happened, but they had not dared to warn Sara. 
They stood watching her keenly, ready to assist her 
if she fainted or silence her if she betrayed by look 
or deed the horror that she saw, and so the Queen 
greeted the King, standing at the door of their Palace, 
the sun pouring down upon her ermine, her jewels 

and her hair. At first, as she saw his limp form down 
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through the line of soldiers, she thought him ill ; as his 
bearers came nearer and she realized the truth her 
hand went to her throat, but a dark-eyed Cadi, stand- 
ing beside her, whispered: "Take care; if you be- 
tray us, it will mean your death." 

The men came nearer; she could distinguish 
Ahmed's features, bloated and ghastly white, and, 
frozen with horror as she was, she felt no compassion, 
no fear. She did not at that moment realize that his 
death freed her from her bonds. She could only 
stare and stare at the hideous thing and stand tensely 
rigid, the Cadi's warning hand upon her arm. They 
carried Tousson past her and into the Palace, the 
women and slaves not betraying by as much as a quiv- 
ering eyelash the shock of his passing. Then the sol- 
diers cleared the steps, the crowd cheered and called 
for the King. "The King and the Queen," shouted 
others, and the cry went up from a thousand throats : 
**The King and the Queen." 

Emir Bey, prompted by Cardashian, went to the top 
of the steps and raised his hand for silence. 

"The King," he said, "is very ill from his long jour- 
ney ; later, when he is rested, he will speak to you from 
the balcony." 

The mob murmured angrily. Their ruler might 
have at least shown his face. Appreciating the value 
of a woman's beauty, Cardashian gave his hand to 
Sara and led her in all her regal grandeur to the stair 
head. Instantly there was a cheer. 

"Bow your head," whispered Cardashian. She 
obeyed blindly like a puppet, and then moved by some 
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unexplainable impulse, an impulse that placed her 
high in the galaxy of the heroines of history, she 
risked her life, her all, to paint clearly to the deluded 
citizens the ruse that had been played upon them. 
Nothing could check her. Cardashian threatened and 
warned, but like an undammed stream the torrent of 
her wrath swept on the upturned faces of the watch- 
ing mob. 

"You have been duped/' she cried, "vilely tricked! 
The King is dead ; Ahmed Tousson is dead. His life- 
less body was carried up these steps. You are cheer- 
ing an empty throne. The King is dead. There is no 
King." 

There was silence as her words sunk deep. Then 
came an angry howl. In a lightning flash the plot was 
laid bare to the people. They had been shamed and 
fooled. They surged to the foot of the steps, angry 
and threatening. Cardashian turned to Sara, livid 
with rage. "What have you done?" he cried. 

"The King is dead," rose the cry from the swaying 
mass of men. "Long live the Queen," shouted a man 
from his vantage post of a pillar. They took up the 
yell. "Long live the Queen." Impulsive, easily 
swayed, like wheat in the wind, the idea appealed to 
the people. "A Queen, a Queen," they shouted. "She 
shall be Queen." Cleopatra had been Queen; why not 
this red-haired Roumi, who stood with hands uplifted, 
a beautiful, flame-colored vision? 

"I am your Queen," she cried, "and as your ruler I 
demand the release of every imprisoned Christian in 
Cairo." 
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A Councilor sprang forward. It was well enough 
to allow. the people to babble about their Queen; it 
did.no harm and kept their minds off the trick played 
upon them, but now the woman threatened mischief- 

"I brand this woman a Christian and a traitor. She 
murdered your beloved ruler, Said Pasha; she would 
murder and betray your country.'* 

** Where is the King?" the mob cried, torn between: 
beliefs. 

The Councilor bowed his head. "The King," he 
said solemnly, "is dead. He died struggling to reach 
you— His People ! 

Wait," he added, as the mob threatened to protest- 
Even now the heir apparent is traveling to Cairo. 
There will be a great coronation. Egypt will retain 
the freedom for which she has fought, for which she 
still fights. Do not listen to the lies of this traitress, 
this impostor. The King is dead. She is not your 
Queen." 

Around went the wheel of opinion, even as Emir 
Bey had said. Public opinion was fickle, and once 
more it changed. "Down with the traitor !" it shouted ; 
"death to the infidel !" "Curses on the Christian dog!'^ 

The soldiers barred the way, standing six deep on 
the broad steps, but the mob wedged through them, 
fighting and yelling. Mad with the knowledge of their 
ruler's death, with the manner in which they had been 
duped, blaming it all, in their wild hydra minds, upon 
this girl, this impostor, who stood before them calling 
herself Queen, they shrieked and howled for venge- 
ance and tore through the battery of soldiers. 
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Cardashian seized Sara. "You have done it. You 
are to blame/' he cried, forcing her through the Palace 
door, which was slammed shut and bolted. Inside the 
little group paused and listened. The men cast angry 
glances at Sara and cursed themselves for having 
trusted to her silence. The women looked at her, 
frightened, and she stood alone in her gorgeous robes 
while the mob battered on the door and howled for 
her life. Before long a stout oak panel splintered, 
and the fugitives moved across the hall to the stair- 
case. Sara called Cardashian to her. "You had better 
give me up," she said bravely. "They only want me. 
If they get in others may be injured.'* 

He looked at her, imwilling admiration in his eyes. 
'*We cannot," he said simply. "The affair will be too 
widely known." 

She met his glance. "I am not afraid," she said. 

Another panel broke. The slaves were wildly piling 
heavy furniture against the door, but an Arab got his 
arm and gun through a crack and fired. The shot 
struck a vase near the stairway. The women became 
panic-stricken and fled up the stairs, followed with 
more dignity but with no less haste by the men. Sara 
still lingered, and when the doors finally gave way 
before the onslaught she was standing, proudly regal, 
at the foot of the stairs. The people paused, and a 
handful of soldiers leapt through the crowd and sur- 
rounded Sara, defending her with their bayonets. 

Around the Palace lay a snake coiled to strike. Its 
head was at the gates, and at a signal the noose tight- 
ened and the tongue of the snake, a little body of 
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khaki-uni formed men, bearing a peculiar machine gun 
on a truck, darted te its work. 

The court was deserted, the steps clear, save for the 
dead and dying of the soldiers and the mob. From the 
Palace came an unearthly roar, the mighty roar of 
titanic combat. The noose tightened. The Palace was 
entirely surrounded. It was a glorious military 
strategy. Stealthily the men climbed the littered steps, 
bearing their precious gun. At a command they placed 
it in the huge, devastated doorway and stood there, 
calm and orderly, waiting the word to fire. Before 
them stretched a vast hall filled with struggling men. 
Arabs, Egyptians, Turks and Nubians, all striving 
to reach the staircase and cut through the line of sol- 
diers that hemmed about a tall woman, who stood 
proud and unafraid at the stair head. Gradually the 
line of soldiers became thinner. Men surged toward 
the stairs, jammed in the narrow space and fought 
each other tooth and nail. 

"Whew!" muttered a khaki-clad gunner, his hand 
on his gun. "I'll be damned if it isn't like the Kil- 
kenny cats !" 

Just as the captain of the squad raised his hand 
for the signal to fire, a man tore through the closely 
knit ranks and paused. "Wait," he cried, "for God's 
sake. That woman on the stairs" — and he was gone. 
Flinging himself into the mob, with head down and 
shoulders battering like a ramrod, he wrestled and 
fought. 

"He'll never make it," the gunner commented 
briefly, but he did not know his man. Clyde would 
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have reached Sara if the universe had stood up to 
oppose him. He flttng men aside and trampled on 
faces and bodies. He grasped a knife from a black- 
faced fiend, and hacked the men who barred his way. 
He rose to the shoulders of the mob, fell to his feet and 
struggled up again on the human ladder. On and on 
and on. Sara saw him coming and held out her 
hands. At the last moment, when he was but a few 
feet from her, a scimitar whirled through the air and 
grazed his temple. She screamed, but in an instant 
he was by her side. 

"By God, he made it!" the gunner cried. Then as 
the Captain gave the word he fell to his work. 

Stanly only waited to grasp Sara in his arms, then 
tear up the stairs, holding her high on his shoulder. 
At the head he encountered a double line of soldiers 
calmly waiting with fixed bayonets. They had en- 
tered the Palace from the rear, and now st®od guard- 
ing the only exit from the trap into which the fighting, 
mad Egyptians had fallen. They permitted Stanly to 
pass with his precious burden, then turned grimly to 
their task. 

The mob was surging up the stairs, but ^t a sharp 
report they turned as one man and paused. In the 
opening of the door was a long-nosed gun; behind it, 
cool and capable, were soldiers, white men, wearing 
the uniform of the enemy. A battle cry went up from 
the mob. They charged at the stair head, and a fusil- 
lade of bullets drove them back. They flung them- 
selves toward the thin line of soldiers at the far end 
of the hall, but the relentless gun, piyoting evenly on 
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its base, pursued them. Back and forth across the 
hall swept the deadly hail of lead from the Gatling 
gun. Back and forth swept the frantic men, soldier 
and citizen alike, forming an implacable enemy. Like 
a scythe of death mowing down a field of human 
wheat, the gun cut down the charging Egyptians, one 
by one or in little groups. Statues fell from their 
pedestals, chains of the great brass lamps were broken 
and the heavy metal crashed down upon the heads of 
the living and the bodies of the dead. Ruin, devasta- 
tion and death swept over the hall, leaving it flattened, 
pierced. and shattered, and everywhere men fell and 
died, or lay screaming for death, while back and forth 
moved the gun, calmly and monotonously spitting out 
its venomous lead, until, when all resistance was over, 
some great tapestries caught fire and turned the death 
trap into a funeral pyre. 

The crackle of the flames awoke Stanly Clyde to 
his last great effort. Clinging to burning railings, 
fighting his way through smoke, urging, praying, en- 
couraging, he carried Sara from the burning Palace 
and out into the open court. 

It was over. That night the dying flames of the 
great fire lighted a giant flagpole and illuminated a flag, 
which has stood for Christianity upon seven seas, and 
gazing down upon the intruder from the midnight sky, 
cold, calm, self-assured, was the crescent of a new 
moon. 

Upon the following day the great army, under Sir 
Basil Halsworth, surrounded the city, and the capitu- 
lation was effected without the firing of a further shot. 
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THE WESTERN LAND OF HOME 

AS the days and nights passed and peace was es- 
tablished, the slim, cold crescent of the moon 
grew fuller and more lovely until it attained a 
glorious, glowing, golden maturity. It held the rich 
promise of a harvest moon as it gazed kindly and dis- 
passionately upon the land whose love it shared with 
the sun. It foretold many things — of a better under- 
standing by northern men for a southern race! an 
expiration of evil tradition ; a final baring of a coun- 
try's wounded and festered soul for its God, the sun 
to heal, and at last of a great, religious peace, a striv- 
ing of heart and hand for God and for Allah; the call 
to prayer answered by different races of men, each 
praying for the other's welfare. 

And this same moon shone upon two happy souls 
who stood together where the salt spray dashed upon 
their faces; where the west winds tugged at their 
hands and hearts and told of home, and where the blue 
water of the Mediterranean changed into the bluer 
water of the Atlantic. And that moon gave promise 
of many things, beautiful to a man and woman who 
love. It was the shining beacon of their young hopes 
and brave hearts ; its glow was the warm yellow of a 

home fire; the peaceful dark surrounding its light was 
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the kindly curtain concealing their forgiven, and soon 
to be forgotten, past. 

So the crescent moon became the honeymoon, and 
the girl from the West, who had sipped the nectar of 
the East, only to find it bitter with tears and blood, 
harked once more to the freeborn song of the western 
winds, turned her face to the western land of home, 
and her lips met those of her lover. 



JOHN FOX, JR'S. 

STORIES OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS 

Ibyba hid wfemnrbonlutn toll A*k foe CratMI Md BmUn'« IM. 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE . 

^^t f^ Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

^ ^^^ -- - ' ^* The "lonesome pine" from wWch the 

story takes its name was a tall tree that 
stood in solitary splendor on a mountain 
top. The fame of the ^ae lured a young 
engineer through Kentucky to catch the 
trail, and wheone finally climbed to its 
shelter he found not only the pine but the 
footprints of a girl. And the girl proved 
to be loveW, piquant, and the trail of 
these girlish foot-priats led the Toung 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME 
lUustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

This isa story cf Kentucky, in a settlement known as "King- 
dom Come." It is a life rude, semi-barbarous; but natural 
and honest from which often springs the flower of civilization. 

" Chad." tlie "little shepherd" did not know who he was nor 
whence he came — he had just wandered from door to door since 
early childhood, seeking shelter with kindly mountmneers who 
gladly fathered ar.d mothered this waif about whom there was 
such a mystery — a charming waif, by the way, who could play 
the banjo better that anyone e!::e in the mountains. 
A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 
lUustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

The scenes are laid along the waters of the Cumberland) 
the lair of moonshiner and feudsman. The knight is a moon- 
shiner's son, and the heroine a beautiful girl perversely chris- 
tened "The Blight." Two impetuous young Southerners' fall 
under the spell of "The Blight's" charms and she learns what 
a lai^e part jealousy and pistols have in the love making of the 
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GROSSET & DUNLAP'S 

DRAMATIZED NOVELS 

Original, sincere and courageous — often amusing — the 
kind that are making theatrical history. 
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MADAME X. By Alexandre Bisson and J. W. McCon- 
aughy. Illustrated with scenes from the play. 

A beautiful Parisienne became an outcast because her hus- 
band would not forgive an error of her youth. Her love for 
her son is the great final influence in her career. A tremen*^ 
dous dramatic success. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. 

An unconventional English woman and an inscrutable 
stranger meet and love in an oasis of the Sahara. Staged 
this season with magnificent cast and gorgeous properties. 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA. By Lew. Wallace. 

A glowing romance of the Bjzantine Empire, presenting^ 
with extraordinary i>ower the siege of Constantinople, and 
lighting its tragedv with the warm undei^low of an Oriental 
romance. As a play it is a great dramatic spectacle. 

TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY. By Grace 

Miller White. Illust by Howard Chandler Christy. 

A girl from the dregs of society, Idves a youn^ Cornell Uni- 
versity student, and it works startling changes in her Ufe and 
the lives of those about her. The dramatic version is one of 
the sensations of the season. 

YOUNG WALLINGFORD. By George Randolph. 
Chester. lUust. by F. R. Gruger and Henry Raleigh. 

A series of clever swindles conducted by a cheerful young 
man, each of which is just on the safe side of a State's prison 
offence. As "Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford," it is probably 
the most amusing expose of money manipulation ever seen 
on the stage. 

THE INTRUSION OF JIMMY. By P. G. Wode- 
house. Illustrations by Will Grefe. 

Social and club life in London and New York, an amateur 
burglary adventure and a love story. Dramatized under the 
tide of "A Gentleman of Leisure," it furnishes hours of, 
laughter to the play-goers. 
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